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MT. VERNON wheels are made in one of America’s 
most modern and completely mechanized foundries. 


MECHANIZATION 


Mechanical handling plus precise control of all 
operations accounts for the amazing uniformity 
in the quality of Mt. Vernon chilled car wheels. 
Constant research in the Mt. Vernon metallurgi- 
cal laboratories has resulted in longer life, more 
ton-miles per wheel. Service records contain 
ample proof of the remarkable wearing qualities 
of Mt. Vernon wheels. 
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MT. VERNON CAR MFG. Co. 


MT. VERNON, ILL. 


PORTER Division of H. K. PORTER COMPANY, Inc. 
ited pant PITTSBURGH 22, PENNSYLVANIA 


Factories at Mt. Vernon, II]. « Pittsburgh, Pa. « Blairsville, Pa. » McKeesport, Pa. 
Newark, N. J. * New Brunswick, N. J. 
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Ordinary steel pipe develops em- 
brittlement and fails from fatigue all 
too quickly when used in the train- 
lines of freight and passenger cars. 
That's because it simply isn’t made 
for that kind of service. 


But put Ammonoduct pipe to 
work on the same job, and you 
get long, trouble-free performance. 
Ammonoduct defies the shock and 
vibration stresses encountered in 
railroad service because it is a soft, 
open-hearth grade of steel pipe that 
is made especially for the purpose; 
a steel that is clean and uniform, free 
from hard spots and slag inclusions. 





Ammonoduct's distinctive properties 
make it highly resistant to embrittle- 
ment and the resultant premature 
fatigue failure. It has the strength 
and ductility to withstand cold- 
bending and cold-forming, thus 
eliminating pre-heating and anneal- 
ing costs. Ammonoduct is easy to 
weld and thread. 


Ammonoduct can be supplied in 
any size from 12 in. to 3 in., standard 
and extra-strong weight. Made to 
specifications AAR M-11]1 and ASTM 
A-53. Install this shock- and vibration- 
defying steel pipe on your new cars, 
and on cars now undergoing repair. 


AMMONODUCT 


THE PIPE FOR TRAIN-LINES AND AIR-BRAKE PIPING 
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yi afrailroad brought them nearer 
without trains or tracks 


(and profitably too!) : 





San Francisco-Los Angeles travelers on the Santa Fe formerly were routed via 
- Barstow. This was lengthy and somewhat roundabout. Not so good from either the 


railroad’s viewpoint or the travelers’! 


Why not a bus line from Los Angeles over the “grapevine” through Santa Fe — 
with buses meeting the streamliners at Bakersfield — thus saving hours of time. 


But the territory is hot and mountainous — hard on vehicles and passengers alike. 





Could buses be obtained that were luxurious and cool enough to keep pas- | 
sengers comfortable (yet warm enough for elevation changes), dependable | 
enough to maintain schedules, rugged enough to keep maintenance low? They 


could and were! 


Q..C.f> modern air-conditioned fleets have fitted into Santa Fe’s picture perfectly — 
and profitably — by complementing the rail service. In other operations, they have 
paid their way as feeders and as-replacements for nist Baying branch lines. Perhaps 
you have a route or a need where the QC-f bus — a railroad man’s type of motor 


carrier — can be of profitable help! 


BECAUSE OCF BUSES KEEP RUNNING LONGER—THEY’RE THE BUSES TO RUN! 
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Bolts and fasteners of all types SsP& 
cially designed for railroad car and 
locomotive work and made by Oliver 


are illustrated here. Manufactured 


‘to meet the exacting specifications 


and service requirements of the rail- 
roads, Oliver fasteners are always 


your best choice. 


SOUTH TENTH AND MURIEL STREETS 
Me GeAE 3, PENNA. 


Makers of Bolts, , Rivets and other headed 
coh nt products 
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THE BIG BLOW OF FORTY-FOUR! 


For days that Old Devil Hurricane had been hurling itself in mad, tempestuous fury 
through the Atlantic, up from the Caribbean and on past the Florida coast, past 
Hatteras, past the Virginia capes , on and on to the north. 


Then, on September 14, it swept in off Long Island Sound in terrifying violence, 
ripping green New England countryside asunder and laying down in sullen 
challenge to the New York, New Haven and Hartford Railroad one of the most 
severe operating tests in recent rail history. 


Track twisted and warped and buried in sand or submerged in water . . . embank- 
ments washed away . . . signals and switches out of commissions. . . culvert 
and bridge approaches undermined . . . power lines damaged . . . trains held 
in stations. .. . 


Up sprang the whole New Haven organization, with a savvy in treating hurri- 
cane damage learned in the Big Blow of 1938, to bring service back to normal 
after work-weary days in which there could be no rest for an important railroad 
system doing a big war job. 


Work trains rolled ovt to repair the damage. A 100-foot trestle was built at Yales- 
ville, where approaches and fill for a masonry culvert had been washed out. 
A hundred carloads of material were poured into the repair of a.single 2500-foot 
stretch of right-of-way at Falmouth Beach on Cape Cod. Washed-out bridge 
approaches at Wareham were repaired, and service was resumed in 18 hours. 


In one instance, special temporary cribbing was built—to allow two hospital 
trains to get through on time to Cape Cod. One train went through only 16 
minutes late, the other only 13 minutes late. 


Ner was this great job only on the side of engineering and operating. Before the 
hurricane, the New Haven ordered diners to load all food possible, and when the 
storm struck, word went out to feed passengers without charge until normal 
service could be resumed. Five thousand free meals were served in 12 hours. 
Dining and grill car crews piled hour on weary hour. Telephone and telegraph 
messages were put through for passengers, and thousands of inquiries answered. 


If Purple Hearts were given for such gallant service, the New Haven’s tunic 


would be covered. 
—The Trackwalker* 


ae: 2° 2 








The New Haven’s 4000-hp Alco-G.E. road locomotives regularly 
handle trains like the 16-car Yankee Clipper from Boston to 
New Haven and return with a 4500-ton freight train—the 
turn-around time limited, if necessary, to 10 minutes. 





Copr., 1944, American Locomotive Company and General Eleciric Company *Reg. U.S. Pat. OF. 








AMERICAN LOCOMOTIVE @ GENERAL ELECTRIC 


128-108-9600 
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KERITE FOR RAILWAY SIGNAI 


#3 THE KERITE\aieésie COMPANY [NS 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO ¢ 


Pioneers in Cable, Engineering 
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Although they look alike, these are all 
different types..of General American 
tank cars. Each one has special protec- 
tive features all its own—lining, insu- 





lation, pressure or heat control. Thus, 
correct handling is given to the great 
number of varied products carried in 
General American tank cars. 


General American will design and 
build the tank cars needed for your 
product, no matter how hard it may 
be to handle. 








For Your 
Postwar Products 


General American engineers 
are ready now to consult 
with you—to plan new tank 
cars with every feature need- 
ed to transport your products 
safely. Call or write our 
general offices— 135 South 
LaSalle St., Chicago 90, Ill. 


aU 
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GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION 


Builders and Operators of Speciaiized Railroad Freight Cars * Bulk Liquid Storage Terminals % Pressure Vessels ond other 
Welded Equipment * Aeracoach Motor Coaches * Process. Equipment of all kinds * Fruit and Vegetable Preceoling Servi. 
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RAILROAD RADIO | ' 


READY FOR ANY |! 
aud the record |: 






























Experienced - 


Aircraft Accessories Corporation 
railroad communications systems 
are one of the outgrowths of 
AAC’s many years of commercial 
and military research and pro- 
duction, which is evidenced in 
part in our building and design- 
ing radio and allied equipment 
for the Government and leading 
airlines at the rate of more than 
30 million dollars per year. 


These years of continuous devel- 
opment and production of ad- 
vanced types of radio equipment 
have given Aircraft Accessories 
vast resources of practical “know- 
how”. This background has been 
of material assistance in the de- 
velopment of Aircraft Accessories 
Corporation's railroad radio com- 
munications equipment. 


AURCRALFT 


RADIO and 


Kansas City, Kans. 
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AILROAD'S USE— 
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A IRCRAFT Accessories Corporation’s railroad 
radio communications systems are now avail- 
able for immediate application to American 
railroads. 


Railroad : officers are invited to arrange, 
through Aircraft Accessories Corporation, for 
personal, first-hand inspection of the exten- 
sive mainline installations of one type of 
AAC Railroad Communications Systems now 
in its tenth month of operation on one of 
the leading railroads in the Heart of America. 
An accomplished fact, this installation merits 
your thoughtful investigation ... meeting every 
requirement for end-to-end and moving train 
to wayside station communication. It has 
achieved an impressive record in expediting 
the movement of freight trains, thoroughly 
demonstrating its efficiency. 


From the outset, Aircraft Accessories Cor- 
poration has stated and emphasized that: “the 
application of radio to railroads is a specialized 
problem.” The specific needs, based upon 
varying operating conditions, must be studied 
and the proper equipment—space radio or in- 
ductton carrier system, applied to the railroad. 
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Instant communication 
between moving train 
and wayside stations 
and between head and 
rear end of trains sup- 
plements existing rail- 
road communication 
facilities for increased 
savings in time and 


Operating expense. 


ELECTRONICS DIVISION 


KANSAS CITY, KANSAS 


| 
‘|CCESSORIES 


New York, N. Y.. Burbank, Calif. 


/ORPORATION 


ELECTRONICS * ENGINEERED POWER CONTROLS 


Cable Address: AACPRO 
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Take a look at your car-roof maintenance bill. You can 
whittle it down—and keep more cars on the road more of 
the time—by using a special-purpose ARMCO sheet steel 
that gives complete and lasting protection. 

This has been the experience of the roads that specify 
ARMCO ZINCGRIP-PAINTGRIP, First, they get a fully zinc. 
coated steel sheet that can be severely formed without los- 
ing a speck of zinc, Then the metal is painted immediately 
(no pre-treatment) because this exclusive Armco sheet is 
mill-Bonderized to take and preserve paint. 

You can have these extra-durable roofs on your new 
cars as well as in the replacement panels you buy. Your 
roofs will then have unbroken zinc protection when they 
go on the cars. And, just as important, paint lasts several 
times longer than on ordinary galvanized sheets. 

More and more railroads are specifying ARMCO ZINC- 
GRIP-PAINTGRIP for car roofs and other construction that 
needs complete zinc protection and a smooth, durable 
paint finish. You too can have all these advantages. Take 
the first step today by getting in touch with our nearest 
district office. Or write us direct. Armco Railroad Sales 
Co. Incorporated, 3301 Curtis Street, Middletown, Ohio. 


EXPORT: THE ARMCO INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION 


So ll 


Pats) 1 


a 


CoO wenn. 
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ARMCO ZINCGRIP-PAINTGRIP SHEETS, ~ “/ 
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Molybdenum steel cross-heads stay on the job. 


CLIMAX FURNISHES AUTHORITATIVE ENGINEERING §f PEP rc. MOLYBDIC OXIDE, BRIQUETTED OR CANNED 
DATA ON MOLYBDENUM APPLICATIONS. . FERROMOLYBDENUM e “CALCIUM MOLYBDATE* 


Clima 1 = | pany 
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Because they know how much more con- 


venient, safe and speedy it is... just to place bags and 
parcels in locker, shut door, deposit dime, and take 
the key .. . millions not only now prefer locker check- 
ing — but by their very words and example demon- 
strate that they look upon this streamlined service as 
an integral part of modern transportation. Over 60% 
of parcel checking in rail and bus stations and ter- 
minals is NOW handled by self-service lockers. And 
the number of regular patrons keeps on rising. At no 
obligation we will gladly make special surveys and 
recommendations for locker installation, or confer 
regarding their inclusion in your plans for renovation 
or new building. 








The Trend Is to Parcel Lockers 





AMERICAN LOCKER COMPANY, Inc. 


Executive Offices 


211 CONGRESS ST., BOSTON 10, MASS. 


DISTRICT OFFICES 
BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA PITTSBURGH ATLANTA CLEVELAND CHICAGO DALLAS LOS ANGELES 





LOCKER CHECKING INCREASED #OUR-FOLD IN THE LAST THREE YEARS 
cnet oereesememamemmmmm so 
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THE TRUCK FOR TODAY'S NEED .. . TOMORROW'S SPEED! 


AS FREIGHT SPEEDS MOUNT 
W Cde-Contcol 


Starts to Count! 


When used with long-travel coil springs, the A.S.F. 
Ride-Control Truck (A-3) isa high-speed freight-car 
truck. And because it makes possible material in- 
creases in efficient train speeds, the cars under 
which this truck is used can carry more revenue ton- 
nage in any given period. Increased speeds provide 
faster overall schedules, hence, service at lower unit 
cost... the measure of true operating economy. 


NO SPRING PLATES « NO SPRING PLANKS 

















A High-Strength Material, in Large 
Panel Form, With a Smooth, Hard, 
Infrangibly-United Plastic Surface! 


INDERON was developed as a utility container material for the 
Army Air Forces, was later adapted to many other war uses 
where strength, durability and dense, hard surface qualities 
were essential. 


INDERON is waterproof, highly resistant to abrasion, impact, 
vapor permeation and other destructive forces. INDERON, made 
by chemically and infrangibly uniting Douglas fir veneers, 
plastic glues and a fibrous plastic film, is a large-size structural 
product which needs no surface protection, no decorative treat- 
ment, no structural support. 

INDERON is stable. It does not warp or twist. It combines 
beauty, strength, durability and the economical panel form of 
Standard plywood. 


What Are the Uses of Inderon? 


INDERON has literally thousands of applications in such fields 
as: Marine, Aviation, Railroad, Bus and Truck, Home, Office, 
Apartment, Farm and General Industry. Available now only for 
Army-Navy use. INDERON will become one of the most useful 
of all structural products in the post-war era. Write NOW for 
full information! 





Buffelen Lumber & Mfg. Co. 
Tacoma 1, Washington 


Manufacturers 


For Information, write 






INDERON introduces a new formulation in the field of laminated 
plastics. To the hardness and the inert quality of the plastics is 
added an internal structure of resin-bonded veneer which adds 
strength and depth to the surface. This quality makes INDERON ideal 
for freight car siding, car roofs ,trailer linings, shipping containers, 
coach floors—and for station fixtures, signs, etc. Investigate INDERON 
—now. 











INDERON is successfully serving the Army Air Corps as the pre- 
ferred material for packaging many vital parts, medical supplies and 
delicate instruments. INDERON has also been used for many other 
important war purposes and has proved its ability to resist tropical 
fungus, termites, weathering and water immersion. 


— | 





Washington Veneer Co. 
Olympia, Washington 


Chicago Sales Office 


9 So. Clinton St., Chicago 6, Ill. 
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LL honor to the railways for outstanding wartime service . . . all 
confidence that in the days ahead new goals will be reafized .. . 
achievements that will surpass anything the World has ever seen. 
When war-weary veterans from the Battle Front and the Home Front 
seek relaxation...in luxurious travel comfort...GF will be ready to serve. 


When men and metal and machines are again available to serve a 
luxury-loving travel-public . .. we shall build Aluminum Chairs, 
Tables and other items of equipment . . . built to meet the exacting 
demands of the most discriminating taste. 


THE GENERAL FIREPROOPING CO. 
YOUNGSTOWN 1, ONO 
ena 





of shown in the above diagram, both car 
mileage per freight car day and net ton miles per loaded 
car mile have been materially increased during the last 
twelve years, greatly increasing the shocks to which freight 


cars are subjected in switching and train movements. 


y shortage of help has curtailed 
the scope of preventive maintenance. Yet the cost of freight 


cor repairs per ton mile has been decreased over 10% since 


CARDWELL WESTINGH 
CANADIAN CARDWELL CO., LTD., MONTREAL 


1932—resulting from improvement in operating practices, 


freight car standards, and shock absorbing devices. 


Over 98% of the cars in freight carry- 
ing service are A.A.R. construction, and 
over 96% have Friction Draft Gears. 


"eee Westinghouse Draft Gears and 
Friction Bolster Springs meet the greater shock protection 


requirements of the accelerated and heavier traffic. 
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UR third year of war ends this 
month. They have been years of achieve- 

ments such as the world never before has known. 
And ranking high among these accomplishments is 

the phenomenal record made by America's railroads. In 
spite of severe handicaps—depleted forces and scarcity 
of new equipment—they have met every demand made 
upon them, are still doing it, and with remarkable success. 


This is a fitting time for congratulations. The makers of 
Exide Batteries are glad to offer theirs. And they are 
proud to know that their product is identified with an 
industry that has done such outstanding work. For 
years Exide Batteries have been widely used in signalling 
systems, aif-conditioning and car lighting, Diesel 
engine cranking, and other services. 


And wherever Exide Batteries are used, railroad men 
have learned that they can count on their Exides for 
dependability, long-life, and 
ease of maintenance. They ia 
know that when they buy cose by 
an Exide, they Buy to Last. aie 


SUPPORT THE 6th WAR LOAN 
LEND OVER HERE, TILL 


IT'S OVER, OVER THERE BATTERIES 





THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, Philadelphia 32 


Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 
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Safety... 
Comfort... 
Economy... 


These three will be essential features of railway passenger equipment 
to qualify for postwar transportation. A.A.R. Tightlock Couplers go far 
toward assuring these essentials. 


A.A.R. TIGHTLOCK COUPLERS 


Eliminate slack in coupler contour. 

Eliminate noise caused by coupler slack. 

Interlocking feature prevents telescoping and turning 
over of cars. 

Improved anti-creep arrangement, and A. A.R. No. 6 
Operating mechanism prevents train separation. 

Will couple with present standard and M.C. B. type 
couplers, and when so coupled provides substantial 
reduction in contour slack. 

Wear of coupler head and parts is materially reduced, thus 
increasing the service life. 





They meet all A. A. R. requirements 


NATIONAL Midi AMNDeSIEEL CASTINGS CO 
Offices CLEVEL sae BHIO 


New Yo rk Ph ladeloh r 
Park, | 
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On Railroads, Docks, in Plants — Industrial Brownhoist Equipment 
handles materials with the greatest speed and efficiency 


Shown here are three examples of Industrial 
Brownhoist material handling equipment. At left 
is an 1.B. diesel locomotive crane known the coun- 
try over for its long life and low cost operation. 
Below center is shown an |.B. railroad ballast 
cleaning machine. Clamshell buckets excavate 24 
inches below the ties. Ballast is returned to road 
bed after passing over a series of screens. Dirt 
removed is carried to the rear by conveyors and 
loaded into cars. This machine will operate with- 


out interference to traffic or adjoining tracks. 
























At right is shown an 1.B. 10-12 ton traveling bridge crane for 
unloading and storing iron-ore. Bridge span is 340 feet center 
to center of runways. Raisable apron extends 112 feet overall 
out from the center line of bridge pier and is hinged near 
end of dock to clear the boat rigging while docking. 
Regardless of your material handling problem, chances are 


1.B. engineers have met and solved a similar one in the past. 


INDUSTRIAL BROWNHOIST CORP. 


BAY CITY, MICH. @ DISTRICT OFFICES: New York, Philadelphia, Cleve- Sek, 
land, Chicago @ Agencies: Detroit, Birmingham, Houston, Denver,’ Los “~ ¥ 
Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle, Vancouver, B. C., Winnipeg, Canadian <I 


Brownhoist Ltd., Montreal, Quebec. m= 
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TURCO PRODUCTS, INC. Mam Office and Factory: 6135 S. Central Ave.. Los Angeles 1. Calif. « Southern Factory: 1606 Henderson 


St.. Houston 1, Texas * Chace Office and Factory: 125 West 46th Street. Chicago 9 * Offices and Warehouses im All Principal Cates 
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you make 
H AYTRIN SUL is 6° 
cars wear out. 








highly efficient int 
a permanent investment _. + be cause 
durable you can use it again and ag vain in newer cars as older 
H AYRINSUL is all- hair in blanket form++° the best form for 
effectively snsulating refrigerator cars because it never pulverizess 
never shakes dow? or develop® sce- wasting spaces: And it never rots, 
molds oF decay®: Even after 2 thorough soaking 138 AIRINSUL 
dries out good-as-new es retaining fully its original ice-saving 
ee % efficiency: Flexible, easy to snstall - +> and you can get it now: 
warn 1s NATURE'S Own INSULATION Send today for samples and complete engineering data. 
i's natere’s pro ive covering for anim 
life. +> i's a bo again e 
temperature oe MAIRINSUL Is mace © AMERICAN HAIR & FELT COMPANY 
animal hoir.- - One 4 the best 
y HAIRIN Ut Is ace as the MERCHANDISE MART CHICAGO 54 
finest of all insulating 
tor refri or cars 
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oxpok Driving Wheel Centers 
prevent out of round wheels and 
flat spots. They permit more effec- 
tive counterbalancing. 


The unique box-section rim and 
spoke construction provides 
greater strength with less weight. 


With BOXPOK Wheels locomotives 
stay in active service longer, tire 
mileage is increased, and main- 
tenance expense is reduced. 


Over the Years, Boxpok 
Wheels Have Proven Their 
Real Vaive on Hundreds 
of Locomotives in Service 
Throughout the World. 
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IENERAL STEEL CASTINGS 


EDDYSTONE, PA. GRANITE CITY, ILL. 
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B once Driving Wheei Centers 
prevent out of round wheels and 
flat spots. They permit more effec- 
tive counterbalancing. 


The unique box-section rim and 
spoke construction provides 
greater strength with less weight. 


With BOXPOK Wheeis locomotives 
stay in active service longer, tire 
mileage is increased, and main- 
tenance expense is reduced. 


Over the Years, Boxpok 
Wheels Have Proven Their 
Real Vaive on Hundreds 
of Locomotives in Service 
Throughout the World. 


iENERAL STEEL CASTINGS | 


EDDYSTONE, PA. GRANITE CITY, ILL. 
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How would you move this 3,500-pound gear 
—if your Stores Department had no Crane? 





a 








Birmingham .3-3323 
Boston. ..COM 5522 
Buffalo. ...GR 7664 
Charlette..... 5026 
Chicago. . .SUP 7420 
Cincinnati . MA 0650 
Cleveland . MA 8915 
Columbus. . AD 4824 


Dial the > Man Today! 






















@ The word around this Stores Department is “sure, we'll 
do the job—éf we can get the Crane long enough.” 

It’s busy every minute of every shift—saves time and 
labor—has paid for itself long ago. 


Today as for 35 years Elwell-Parker is planning 

ahead with the Railroads — getting ready with 

Trucks and Cranes to handle bigger postwar 
loads, at still greater savings. 





The E-P Man—your Transportation Advisor 
in your Main-Line City—understands proj- 
ect location — runway construction — 
ramps—bridges—tunnels—freight han- 
dling and scheduling. He is an all- 
around “Interior Railroader”—ready 
to help your progressive thinking 
* with some of his own, and ours. 


You know him, of course. Better 
give him a ring. The Elwell- 
Parker Electric Company, 
4250 St. Clair Ave., Cleve- 
land 14, Ohio, 
















Denver.......KE 5500 Pittsburgh . AT 6734 
Detroit ...... MA 2233 = St. Lowis ...LA 4545 
Ft. Worth....... 4-6184 San Antonio TR 3653 
Greenville......... 534 SanFranciscoGA 1827 
Indianapolis....113131 Seattle..... FL 5722 


Jacksonville... .. 5-1384 
Kansas City...VA 7021 
Les Angeles...PR 5911 


Syracuse.... 2-9596 
Terento... WA 1478 


Milwaukee... .MA 7817 
Minneapolis. ..GE 3247 
New York. .COR 7-0797 


New Orleans . MA 6316-C 
Philadelphia. .LOM 3710 


ELWELL- 


POWER INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS 
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WHEN YOURE MACHINING STAINLESS STEEL 


Have you a copy of the 
Allegheny Ludlum 
“Fabrication Blue Sheet”? 


Contains a wealth of reliable, 
certified data, not only on the 
machining of Allegheny Metal, 
but on the best methods em- 
ployed in other fabrication op- 
erations on stainless steel— 
forming, welding, finishing, etc. 
Write for your copy—you'll find 
it highly useful and complete. 


ADDRESS DEPT. RA-26 


"Dips war of peace, stainless 
will always be a critical ma- 
terial im the shop. You'll want to 
keep rejects and spoilage low, as 
well as machining time and cost— 
and there are ways to do it. 
Cutting speeds can’t be as fast as 
with carbon steel or low alloys. 
Tools should be high speed steel or 
carbide-metal tipped, with a gen- 
erous rake and a chip breaker, if 
possible. Keep them sharp, and 
don’t allow the tool to ride on the 
work, to avoid work-hardening. 
More important, check the de- 
sign of the cutting tool itself, and 
check the possibility of using one 
of the special easy-machining grades 


of Allegheny Metal. Let us help 
you also to select the right cutting 
tool from the complete range of 
Allegheny Ludlum High Speed 
Steels and Carmet Carbide Tools. 


Allegheny Ludlures 


STEEL CORPORATION 


GENERAL OFFICES: BRACKENRIDGE, PENNA. 


A-9294....W & D Branch Offices in Principal Cities . . . Allegheny Metal also handled by all Joseph T. Ryerson & Sons, inc. Warehouses 
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SUPERIOR 


3-WAY FLUE ROLLER 







This Tool Saves 80 per cent 
in Time and Labor 


EXPANDS 
PROSSERS 
FLARES 


at One Time 








Available for 
Prompt Shipment 









The use of the Superior 3-Way Flue Roller 
assures even expansion, a tight joint and 
correctly formed contours — quickly and 


economically. 


The rolling action expands the tube in the 
sheet, forms a prosser on the water side 
and flares the end of the tube in one 
operation. The expansion and prossering is 
accomplished without scoring the tube. 


i rss 
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Prevents Fiues From Becoming Distorted 
Eliminates Fire Cracking in the Firebox End 
Eliminates the Hazard of Fl ing Chips 


SUPERIOR RAILWAY PRODUCTS CORP. 
| 7501 Thomas Boulevard, Pittsburgh, Penna. 


W. 0. MARTIN ’ CADE-DWYER COMPANY ROSS ANDERSON BEN H. LOBDELL THE HOLDEN CO. 
FORT SMITH, ARK BOSTON, MASS RICHMOND, VA PHILADELPHIA ‘ 
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of heavy loads and high speeds 
—$tabilize with Barber 


STANDARD CAR TRUCA COMPANY 


332 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 














Want to Raise Your 
“PAYLOAD 


RATIO”? 


By Payload Ratio we mean the dif- 
ference in weight between a light 
box car and a loaded one. 


That figure is important to you. 
Increase it, and you increase your 
freight hauling profits. 


Some railroads are doing this with 


plywood. 


Using plywood construction, Cana- 
dian Pacific cut 1600 pounds of 
deadweight from each of 500 new 
cars ...and increased their payload 
ratio a total of 400 profitable tons. 


Great Northern built a plywood 
box car two tons lighter than aver- 
age. Their payload ratio jumps 


4000 pounds with every new ply- 
wood car. 


And here’s another important 
advantage: 


Plywood speeds construction. In 
one 4-month period, the Renton 
Shops of the Pacific Car and 
Foundry Company turned out one 
new 40-ton plywood-lined reefer 
every 40 minutes. 


WELDWOOD Plywood 


Weldwood Plywood and Plywood Products are manufactured and marketed by 


UNITED STATES PLYWOOD CORPORATION 
New York, N. Y. 
Distributing units in Boston, Brooklyn, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, High Point, Los pou. 
Newark, New York, Oakland, Philadelphia, Rochester, San Francisco, Seattle. Also U.S.-Mengel Plywoods, Inc., 
distributing units at Acianta, Jacksonville, Louisville, New Orleans. Send inquiries to nearest point. 
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Doesn't all this suggest something 
_. +. Something that plywood can do 
for you? 


If you're looking for a way to in- 
crease your profits hauling freight 
(and who isn’t?) . . . increase your 
payload ratio with plywood. 


Write us. We'll be glad to supply 
all the information you need. 





Plastics and Wood Welded for Good 


Waterproof Weldwood, so marked, is bonded with 
phenol formaldehyde synthetic resin. Other types of 
water-resistant Weldwood are manufactured with 
extended urea resins and other approved bonding 
agents, 
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a Major Locomotive Advantage 
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Tix opposed-piston Diesel which 
powers Fairbanks-Morse Locomotives: 


1. Provides 2000 horsepower. Thus a 


6000-horsepower locomotive requires 
only three Diesels. 


2. Is simple . . . has relatively few 
small parts . . . requires few adjust- 
ments . . . is quickly serviced. 


3. Is efficient ... uses only .37 pounds 
of fuel per brake-horsepower-hour. 


4. Is dependable . . . so dependable 
that the U. S. Navy has specified it 
repeatedly for that most exacting 
service — powering submarines. 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Fairbanks- 
Morse Building, Chicago 5, Illinois. 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS 


© 1944—Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 
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FLANNERY. BOLT COMPANY 


BRIDGEVILLE PENNSYLVANIA 
















from Australia... 





to Italy... 








HEREVER American fighting men go, they have come to 


esl 
rely upon Teletype for dependable typewritten communi- | TELETYPE | 





cations — transmitted by wire or radio. They know that lives —— 1?) 
depend upon orders that are easily understood. atadartehy 3p ‘ 
The great job done by America’s railroads—getting men and Western Electric Compa wy 


supplies where they are needed when they are needed—also has 
helped save American lives. We are glad that Teletype has made 
the job a little easier by handling wheel and consist reports, 


freight bills, diversions, reservations, switch lists, trace bureau re- 





ports and telegraph messages. Teletype Corporation, Chicago, Ill. Buy all the War Bonds you can—and keep them! 
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For Quality Castings .. . 
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Won 
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OF STEEL CASTING KNOWLEDGE 


UV Sislurgl 


STEEL FOUNDRY CORPORATION 


wad 9662 GLASSPORT, PA. 
Sales Offices: NEW YORK + PHILADELPHIA * WASHINGTON AND CHICAGO 
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A bucking horse hits the ground stiff-legged, again and 
again... no rider could take it sitting down. But the 
expert horseman lets the force of each impact travel down 
through the stirrups, up through his flexed ankles, knees, 
and hips—so nature’s own knee-action absorbs the jolt. 


MOVEMENT CUSHIONS THE SHOCK! 


The same principle, in the Duryea Cushion Underframe, 
gives you SHOCKPROOF SHIPPING. 


Powerful steel springs in the Duryea Underframe 
travel every impact the entire length of the car. The 
floating center sills, moving freely with the direction 
of the blow, allow car and contents to ride over the 
jolt, with the shock safely absorbed. 


So. £e > BOAYea CORPORATION 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20,N.Y. - 135 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 3, Ill. 
725 Fifteenth Street, N. W., Washington 5, D. C. 
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How the Duryea Cushion 
Underframe Contributes to Victory 


PROTECTS car and lading, prolongs 
car life, cuts damage claims. 
PERMITS higher handling speeds. 
ELIMINATES gear repiacements main- 
taining efficiency for life of car. 
SAVES TIME loading and unloading. 
Needs less packing and bracing. 


SAVES MONEY usually spent for 
maintenance on every part of car. 


COMPLEMENTS air brake; Duryea cars ] 
withstand abrupt stops. 
CUTS SLACK to pre-determined ideal. 


COSTS NO MORE than conventional 
type, for average Duryea gear. 


= 


Here's what actually happens 


. when two stationary freight cars 
receive the same impact, equivalent to 4 
a 50-ton car, loaded to capacity, coupling E 


at a speed of 4 m.p.h.: CONVENTIONAL 









CAR (A): Draft gear “goes solid,” car 
receives almost entire impact. 

DURYEA CAR (B): Shock absorbed 
by cushion gears, car and lading are 
comparatively undisturbed. 























Brake Beam 
Suspension 





is Safely 
Guarded when 


Supported by 


Schaefer 





Loop Hangers 











STANDARD 
Schaefer Light Weight Design ON MOST 
Insures More Than Car Life ROADS 


When your freight car repair program 
is under consideration you can be 
certain that Schaefer Service will 

meet your delivery requirements. 





COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 





LOOP, “U” AND STIRRUP TYPE BRAKE BEAM HANGERS...TRUCK, CYLINDER AND FLOATING LEVERS 
TRUCK LEVER CONNECTIONS... BRAKE ROD JAWS...WEAR PLATES...BRAKE SHOE KEYS 
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) Housing IN A MATTER OF 


OW2S - NOT MONTHS! 


That’s TEXAS PRE-FAB’s solution to railway housing prob- 
lems. Housing when needed most urgently—wmot after it’s too 
late. That’s why you'll find hundreds of TEXAS PRE-FABs 
along lines like Santa Fe, Burlington, Southern Pacific, and 
Rock Island. 

Ic will pay you to thoroughly investigate TEXAS PRE-FAB 
Housing. Following are brief descriptions of three types of 
TEXAS PRE-FABs for railroad use. 


UTILITY BUILDINGS, 8° x 10°—ideal for watch- 
men’s shanties, tool houses, handcar sheds, etc. Comes in 7 
sections that two men can erect in a couple of hours. Just as 
easily demounted and moved to another locality. Has 1 
door and 1 or more casement glass windows. 


HOMETTES— Quick, comfortable residences for rail- 
way employees. Portability permits moving the house to 
follow the job. Also 16’ x 16’ TEXAS PRE-FAB Commer- 
cial Units of same basic design (in singles or multiples up 
to 96’ long) provide bunk houses for section gangs. . . com- 
missary quarters...community wash room and lavatory 
facilities ... material storage rooms. 


COTTAGE HOMES—Permanent, comfortable, low- 
cost dwellings erected in a fraction of the time required 
for conventional construction. A big step toward greater 
employee satisfaction and its resulting increase in employee 
productivity. 


For detailed information, mail coupon below. 
Or’ phone us if we can be of immediate service. 


TEXAS PRE-FABRICATED HOUSING COMPANY 


T K » \ mn Pp R K - I A RB Avery and Beckley Sts. DALLAS 8, TEXAS Phone Riverside-4651 
ah l hw | 
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“7M WRITE FOR PRICES AND SPECIFICATIONS 


| TEXAS PRE-FABRICATED HOUSING CO., Dept. E 
Avery and Beckley Streets, Dallas 8, Texas 


Please send full information, including prices and specifications on the following: 


Utility Buildings (] Homettes and Commercial Units [] Cottage Homes [] 
Name ‘ Ea 





Company. 
Address. 
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— loads are heaviest, speeds the swift- 
est and service most exacting, “Railway” 
Springs give maximum performance and economy 
with minimum upkeep. They protect locomotives, 
cars and lading by producing smooth riding freight 
equipment, a big forward step in low cost mass 
transportation. 





AMERICAN LOCOMOTIVE COMPANY 


RAILWAY STEEL-SPRING DIVISION 
20 CHURCH STREET ~NEW YORK N.Y 
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Newly designed Double Glazed Dehydrated Sash by Edwards, in 
completely assembled units ready for installation in every coach 


design, is available NOW. 


The result of a lifetime of experience in building sash for all types 
of transportation—on land, on the seas and in the air—these new 
“coach eyes’’ by Edwards combine modern streamlined appear- 
ance with lighter weight, greater strength and increased rigidity. 
These features, PLUS the many points of technical superiority of 
Edwards design mean a maximum of passenger comfort with a 
minimum of maintenance. Write today for complete information. 


The O. M. Edwards Company, Inc., Syracuse, New York. 





EDWARDS SASH 


THE EYES OF TRANSPORTATION 
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One of the most important advantages of Timken 
i Roller Bearings in locomotives is the greatly increased avail- 
ability for service they make possible. They do this by their 
tremendous endurance under all operating conditions, thus 
| helping to extend locomotive shopping periods far beyond 
| | the normal shopping periods for friction bearing locomotives. 





























The greater availability for service of Timken Bear- 
ing Equipped locomotives has been, and is, one of the most 
important factors in enabling the railroads to provide ade- 
| quate service even under the stringent necessities of war. 


The Timken Roller Bearing Company, Canton 6, Ohio. 
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e@ When freight trains travel on passenger schedules, they too will need th 
cushioning equipment that is now standard on the finest streamliners. . 
Waughmat Twin Cushions. 

Twin Cushions have no solid point and no free slack. They furnish continuot 
two-way protection against the heavier shocks of starting and stopping an 
eliminate most of the shocks and pulsating vibrations of the train in transi 
minimizing the tendency of heavily laden trains to rock and jump at hig 
speeds. Thus Waughmat Twin Cushions provide protection for lading an 
also vital safeguards for rolling stock. 


WAU GET UA 


ELIMINATE JERKS AND JARS | 
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Waugh Equipment Company, New York, Chicago, St. Louts Canadian Waugh Equipment Company, Montreq 


























Over a Million Miles of profitable opera- | ~ 
tions have already been chalked up by each } - 
of several original Hyatt Roller Bearing 


equipped streamliners! Many others are near- 





ing that mark! Performance advantages made 


in peacetime are being applied to the needs |} 





of war...resulting in more speed, smoother 


running and, best of all, sustained operation! 





Cutaway 0) Hyatt Journal Box as used on modern 
Electro-Motive Diesel-Electric locomotives 


HYATT BEARINGS DIVISION - GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION - HARRISON, NEW JERSEY bs 
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Rebuild Blasted Bridges in Italy 


In this, his second report through Railway Age to railroaders 
back home, Brig. Gen. Carl R. Gray, Jr., Director General, 
M.RB.S., discloses some of the construction methods employed 
by military railroaders in restoring the “Railroad Road to Rome.” 











Gloom Over Railroads’ Future Unjustified.... . 


Such is the opinion of E. E. Norris, president of the Southern, 
who herein shows why industry cannot dispense with the carriers’ 
unique ability to produce economical mass movement of multiple 
shipments. 


Notes on Fusion-Welded Boilers 


D. R. Carse, Climax Molybdenum Company. reports on the 
results of research on construction and repair of welded alloy- 
steel locomotive boilers. 


EDITORIALS 
Railroad Safety in World Wars I and TT 
Railroad Construction and Post-War Employment 





Handling Crews. . 
Complacency Dangerous 





GENERAL ARTICLES 


Rebuild Blasted Bridges in Italy, by Brig. Gen. Carl R. Gray, Jr. 
Gloom Over Railroads’ Future Unjustified, by E. E. Norris 
Rate Increases Suspended Again. cae 

Gormley Retiring from A.A.R.. ... ze 

Notes on Fusion-Welded Boilers, by D. R. Carse. .. 

Plan Single Gage for Australian Railways, by Hon. E. J. Ward 
Federal Aid Bilks Road Users of 17 States 
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The Railway Age,is indexed by the Industrial Arts Inder and also by the 
Engineering Inder Service 
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TLL Story of 


inductive 
lirain 
‘¢ommunication 








Every railroad man wants to know how 
train operation can be improved by 
providing voice communication be- 
tween trains, between vehicles of a 
train, and between trains and wayside 
points. 





This new 32-page bulletin tells the story 

of “Union” Inductive Train Communi- 

ss, cation—a system designed exclusively 

, # for railroad use, by men who know 

; ™ railroad needs, and proved through 
years of regular railroad service. 











The bulletin sets forth the requisites of 
a practicable train communication sys- 
tem... how “Union” L.T.C. meets all 
these requisites... what train commun- 
ication means in railroad operations . .. 


how “Union” I.T.C. works . . . where 
installations are now in service. 


A copy of this book is yours for the 
asking. Write for Bulletin No. 160. 
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UNION SWITCH & SIGNAL COMPANY 


SWISSVALE, PA. 


NEW YORK + CHICAGO *« ST. LOUIS * SAN FRANCISCO 
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The Week at a Glance 


THE SAFETY RECORD: If some of 
the individuals who recently have been 
taking the railways to task—and the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission too—for their 
illeged sins of omission and commission in 
the field of safety precautions would devote 
1 few minutes of their time to certain 
statistics on accidents recently compiled by 
Charles E. Hill of the New, York Central, 
they would find that the record is better 
than they realize. As this week’s leading 
editorial ‘points out, lower fatality ratios, 
both for employees and for passengers, are 
being maintained fn spite of the handicaps 
resulting from the war, as a result of the 
inrelenting efforts of the carriers and other 
.gencies. The difficulty in getting these out- 
spoken critics of the railway safety record 
to see it in its proper light seems to be asso- 
ciated with the apparent conviction of many 
£ them that all railway accidents are train 
accidents. Elaborate and expensive precau- 
tions against the bare possibility of train 
accidents under highly unusual circum- 
stances may be desirable, but not invariably 
so if other elements going into the safety 
record have to be neglected to make pro- 
vision for these very unlikely situations. 
The record will be bettered to the extent 
that lives are saved, and the greatest effort 
very properly belongs where the greatest 
opportunity for accomplishment lies. 


es 

BROTHERS-AT-LAW: One thing on 
which the Supreme Court appears to have 
made up its mind is that the National 
Mediation Board has the final say when 
two unions can’t agree as to which one is 
to act for railway employees in bargaining 
with the carriers about wages and working 
conditions. Last Monday the justices gave 
the conductors’ brotherhood short shrift 
when its squabble with the trainmen over 
the right to sign on the dotted line for 
Pennsylvania road conductors came up, 
leaving the O. R. C., it would appear, with 
no more arrows in its quiver with which 
to continue this particular bit of brotherly 
battling. The legal basis of the court's 
action is indicated in a news item. 


ROGERS HEADS I. C. C.: The selec- 
tion of John L. Rogers as chairman of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for 1945 
is reported in the news columns. Having 
become a member of the commission in 
1937, he was in line for the chairmanship 
two years ago, but was twice passed over 
because he was too busy with O. D. T. 
motor carrier problems to take on the extra 
work, 
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THE GEORGIA RATE CASE: 
Georgia is knocking at the wrong door to 
get “relief”? from “discriminatory” freight 
rates, the alleged conspirators against its 
injured sovereignty have told the Supreme 
Court. The twenty railroads accused of 
overcharging Georgia shippers point out 
that their rates are under I. C. C. jurisdic- 
tion, and that the commission—not the 
courts—is the proper place to seek redress, 
because rates are regulated under the Inter- 
state Commerce Act, not under the Anti- 


Trust Law. Moreover, say these carriers, 
Georgia would have no right to bypass 
lower courts and come directly to the high- 
est court with such a complaint, even if it 
ought to be disposed of by a judicial, rather 
than a legislative, body. The legal argu- 
ments back of these contentions are set forth 
in outline this week in a news article. In 
effect, furthermore, the court has been asked 
to take judicial notice of the consideration 
which the commission has already given to 
claims of “discrimination” made by certain 
elements in the South, and of its impending 
decision thereon. 
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“MIKE” SIGNS OFF: After having 
been a leader in the railroad industry’s 
achievements during two World Wars (and 
in the epochal period between), M. J. 
Gormley is retiring from the position he 
has held in the A. A. R. since its organiza- 
tion in 1934. An article this week sum- 
marizes some of his accomplishments. 


a 
EXIT ADOLPH: Of the recently- 
dropped Assistant Secretary of State, 
Adolph Berle, the paper “Labor” says with 
rather unexpected discernment: “He poses 


as a great Progressive, but has never done * 


, 


much along that line.” Mr. Berle may be 
remembered as the protagonist for the St. 
Lawrence Seaway who advanced the argu- 
ment in a radio debate with Judge Fletcher, 
in effect, that, the Judge’s salary being 
larger than his own, it followed that his 
own zeal for the public welfare must be 
greater than the Judge’s. With such tri- 
umphs of rationality as this, Mr. Berle won 
distinction as a boy wonder and an intel- 
lectual prodigy. A requiem on his public 
career would probably be premature; left- 
ists such as he have been shelved before 
when their views had attracted embarrassing 
attention, only to bob up later, with en- 
larged opportunities for the advancement 
of state socialism. 
= 

IT’S TIME TO DEBUNK: If the 
voters and taxpayers are coming to the 
conclusion that post-war full employment 
can be achieved only through socialistic 
public works undertakings that call for 
spending without stint or limit, it may be 
because private industry hasn’t done a good 
job of publicizing its own programs for 
bringing about an equally high level of em- 
ployment, and not because the politicians’ 
promises are particularly convincing per se. 
This point is developed editorially in this 
issue. A corollary fact is brought out at the 
same time—that there is a lot of wishful 
thinking going into estimates of the job- 
creating potentialities of such public works. 
If the railroads are to provide their share 
of post-war full employment, they will re- 
quire capital from some source. If they are 
to obtain sufficient private capital, the politi- 
cal atmosphere must be cleared of elements 
that discourage private investment by mak- 
ing it practically impossible to earn a rea- 
sonable profit. The electorate has the power 
to clear the air, but the railroads first will 
have to deflate the politicians’ efficiently 
publicized socialistic projects. 
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BRIDGE REBUILDERS: When the 
Germans were forced out of central Italy, 
they very helpfully left behind them a 
supply of steel railway bridging that simpli- 
fied somewhat the rebuilding job that fell to 
the M. R. S. engineering companies. [I 
an article that begins in this issue, General 
Carl Gray tells how it was used, and who 
had a hand in the work. 

& 
DEFERRED CONTRIBUTIONS: A 
good round billion and a half dollars of 
federal mone¥ will be distributed among 
the states in the first three post-war years as 
a contribution to the expansion and realign- 
ment of the public highway system. No 
provision is included in the bill just passed 
by Congress for collecting any portion of 
this huge sum directly from those who bene- 
fit from its expenditure, of course, and prac- 
tically all of it will come out of general tax 
receipts. An exception has been made in 
the case of the railroads, however, and they 
are, in general, to be liable for a share of 
the cost of grade-crossing eliminations to 
the extent of 10 per cent of the total outlay 
for each project. Determination of the 
actual sums involved will depend on a novel 
formula, the nature of which is disclosed in 
the news pages this week, and the railroads 
apparently are considered not yet to have 
arrived at the legal age of consent, because 
Congress has instructed the road builders 
to spend the money anyway and collect from 
the carriers later. 

a 
ST. LAWRENCE SETBACK: In spite 
of F. D. R.’s last-minute intervention in 
support of legislation proposed to put Con- 
gress on record as accepting an international 
agreement to undertake his pet spending 
project, the St. Lawrence ditch, the Senate 
turned thumbs down on the scheme, which 
was tagged on to the rivers and harbors 
bill as an eleventh-hour amendment. The 
Senate tossed out Tennessee-Tombigbee 
too, but the bill had to get over the con- 
ference hurdle before the amount to be fed 
into this perennial pork-barre! could be 
definitely calculated. 

ca 
GLOOM CHASER: Railroad men have 
been doing things that prophets of disaster 
said were impossible ever since there have 
been any railroads, and railroad men, if not 
too tightly shackled, can keep the industry 
thriving in the post-war era—so don’t sell 
the railroad short. This is the message 
of the Southern’s president, reported on 
page 921. 

. = 

A MORAL VICTORY: A majority of 
the I. C. C. has decided to continue for an- 
other year the currently-effective suspen- 
sion of the freight rate increases ordered 
in Ex Parte 148, leaving passenger fares 
unchanged. Along with many of the state 
commissions, the O. P. A. had endeavored 
to have the suspended increases cancelled, 
but the commission evidently has not been 
sufficiently impressed with the batting 
average of the bureaucrats’ revenue fore- 
casts (which are based on income before 
taxes anyhow) to be sure the carriers will 
be rolling in wealth forever. 
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STANDARD RAILWAY EQUIPMENT MFG. COMPANY | 


HAMMOND, INDIANA 
WORKS: HAMMOND, INDIANA NEW KENSINGTON, PA. 
CHICAGO OFFICE—310 S. MICHIGAN AVE. 
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Railroad Safety in World Wars | and Il 


Charles E. Hill, general safety agent of the New York Central 
System, has compiled statistics based upon reports of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission showing the progress made in safety of per- 
formance by American railroads between World Wars I and II. In 
the World War I years 1917 and 1918 there were 6,618 employees on 
duty killed in train, train-service and non-train accidents. This was 
at the rate of one fatality for every 570 employees. In the World War 
II years 1942 and 1943 there were 1,929 employees killed, or one fatality 
for every 1,400 employees. This was a decrease in the death rate in 
proportion to the number of employees of 58.2 per cent, although both 
passenger and freight traffic handled per employee was more than 
twice as large in 1942 and 1943 as in 1917 and 1918. 


An even more striking decrease was made in the number of 
passengers killed in train accidents. In 1917 and 1918 there were 374 
passenger fatalities, or at the rate of .0449 fatalities per ten million 
passenger-miles, The number of passengers carried one mile increased 
from 83 billion in 1917 and 1918 to 145 billion in 1942 and 1943; but 
only 243 passengers were killed in train-accidents in the latter two 
years, fatalties being at the rate of .0167 per ten million passenger- 
miles. This was a decrease of fatalities in proportion to passenger 
traffic handled of 62.8 per cent. 


These records of increased safety are remarkable.in view of the 
great increases in traffic handled and in intensity of operation and of 
utilization of equipment required. The entire railroad machine has, 
in fact, been speeded up to a degree that a few years ago would have 
been considered beyond the realm of possibility. 


The improvement in safety of performance reflects the greater 
interest that has been taken in safety education, as well as the steady 
drive over the years in perfecting operating practices. Along with 
this must be considered the technological developments during the 
past quarter century, coupled with the heavy expenditure for improve- 
ments in equipment and plant which have made more efficient opera- 
tion possible. The Harriman Safety Awards and those .of the 
National Safety Counci] have been added incentives and have served 
to dramatize the improved safety records that have been made. 


Throughout the nation today, wherever railroads operate, railroad 
officers and employees are being challenged by posters and attractive 
displays, directing attention to the special Harriman Award to 
American railroads from the American Museum of Safety for their 
outstanding record, the citation reading: “Only one railroad passenger 
was killed for each 336,000,000 miles traveled in 1943.” 


In spite of the continuance of record-breaking freight and passen- 
ger traffic, in spite of the fact that it has been possible to secure little 
new equipment and facilities in these war years, in spite of the piling 
up of deferred maintenance and the shortage of man-power, every 
possible effort should be continued, not only,to maintain the safety 
record, but to improve it. 


















































Railroad Construction 
and Post-War Employment 


The administration in Washington has promised the - 


electorate 60,000,000 jobs after the war, intimating that 
if private industry doesn’t hire that many people, the 
government will take up the slack. As a matter of fact 

-with a huge super-highway and waterway program 
now being actively advanced—the government is going 
ahead with schemes to provide millions of jobs at the 
taxpayers’ expense without even waiting to see whether 
adequate employment can be provided by private in- 
dustry or not. 

So much publicity has been given to multitudinous 
schemes for public works—national, state and local— 
and so little publicity to private industry’s plans for 
job-creating capital expenditures, that popular opinion 
is coming to accept these public works uncritically as, 
somehow, unavoidable, if returning soldiers and dis- 
charged war-workers are not to be jobless. 

This impression is wholly erroneous, and most harm- 
ful both to the country’s hopes of maximum productive 
employment and to the future of private enterprise. 
The fact, as the New York Times has recently pointed 
out editorially, is that the government cannot provide a 
net increase in employment from the proceeds of taxa- 
tion. The jobs it offers in public works merely extract 
that much more in taxes from individuals and busi- 
nesses—money which the taxpayers themselves could 
otherwise expend to increase employment. 

Jobs come into being as a resultant of economic ac- 
tivity, which increases when incentives to investment 
become stronger. In the case 
of private business, the in- 
centive to increased activity 


is considering, while the promises of employment 
through public works projects continue to be propa- 
gandized to the full. 

The railroads could take on a large share of the 
60,000,000 employment total, directly and indirectly, 
if they were given even a half-way assurance of a fair 
chance to compete for traffic in the post-war period 
This is illustrated in particular by an article in the 
current issue of “Fortune” magazine, telling in detail 
how the Rock Island could easily spend $95 millions 
for self-liquidating projects and several times that sum 
if it should decide to make “super-railroads’’ out of its 
more important main lines. Comparable expenditures 
by other railways would make a national total of 
$5-$10 billions. All that can hold the railroads back 
is a general political atmosphere calculated to make 
private investors hesitant, especially as regards invest- 
ments in transportation, 

There is, therefore, every reason why railroads and 
other businesses should give prompt and widespread 
publicity to their plans for job-creating improvements. 
They do not need to promise these expenditures un- 
conditionally, but should indicate, rather, what they 
are prepared to do if the government will give them a 
reasonable hope to earn a fair return on additional 
investment—in¢luding a minimum of competition from 
socialistic public works. It is time to debunk the false 
claims to job-creation of these elaborate public works 
programs, and to show, instead, the vastly larger num- 
ber of jobs in private industry which these public- 
spending programs will reduce if not altogether pre- 
clude. The people cannot know these things unless 
they are told. 


estima A Is Not as Yet 





is rising hope for profit. 
With public works, the in- 
centive which brings about 
investments is the taxpay- 
er’s fear of imprisonment. If 
the government would cease 
its inequitable competition 
with and its persecution of 
private business and thus 
remove the fear of losses 
from the hearts of manage- 
ments and investors, there 
would be no need for it to 
coerce investment by tax- 
payers in public works. 
Public opinion may, how- 
ever, accept this coercion, 
without even giving private 
business a chance to demon- 
strate its employing power, 
if private business con- 
tinues its secretiveness about 





the job-making plans it 
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Handling Crews 


The handling of train and engine crews has assumed 
a very different aspect during war-time when the per- 
centage of inexperienced employees is so much greater 
than before. Therefore, it is pertinent to review what is 
being done today on a division that is practically the 
largest in the country so far as traffic volume and num- 
ber of crews employed are concerned. 

This particular division does not use crew assign- 
ment boards. All vacancies are bulletined for a period 
of five days on a typewritten list and placed at all 
stations or engine terminals where men hold seniority 
and are affected by these positions. The bidding for 
open or new positions closes ten days after they have 
been bulletined. Usually the senior applicant is as- 
signed within five days and a notice is properly posted 
to this effect. If two or more vacancies are adver- 
tised at the same time, applicants may bid for one or 
all of them, stating their preference. Failure to bid 
does not, of course, affect seniority. Passenger, freight 
and yatd crews, both in engine and in train service, 
are handled under this arrangement, the crew callers 
handling the engine crews and the trainmaster handling 
the train crews. 

The names of all extra men are placed on a list 
which is kept at stations or terminals and, as they are 
used, the symbol or number of the train for which 
they are called for and the time on duty is noted after 
the names. Upon completion of assignment the em- 
ployee is marked up in accordance with the time off 
duty which establishes his proper place on the list 
following the last man marked up. All extra crews 
are called in accordance with the “first in and first 
out” rule, under the direction of the crew callers or 
crew dispatchers at stations, yards or terminals. If 
there is any question of improper calls, the matter is 
referred to the trainmaster for settlement. 

Applications for lay-offs are handled in conference 
between .brotherhood representatives and the train- 
masters. At these conferences the number of days or 
miles made is checked to see if reduction in force is 
actually warranted. By means of the management and 
the employees working together in this manner, mis- 
understandings are avoided. 

Employees may receive permission for leaves of 
absence up to 30 days from the proper officer with- 
out written permission, but if the leave is to extend 
more than 30 days, the employee must have written 
authority from the superintendent. Leaves of absence 
are limited to seven months, but, after the expiration 
of 90 days, all remaining time of any leave of absence 
is deducted from the employee’s seniority. All leaves 
of absence for more than 30 days are posted on the 
bulletin board. Leaves of from two to five days are 
left to the discretion of the crew callers. 

This method of handling crews has the advantage 
of being simple and easily worked out. It has the 
further advantage that since both the brotherhood 
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representatives and the supervisors thoroughly under- 
stand what is being done and are informed of all the 
reasons before action is taken, misunderstandings that 
might result under other systems of crew handling are 
eliminated. 


Complacency Dangerous 


Major General Hershey, in charge of selective serv- 
ice, has warned that the drafting of men will continue 
unabated for some time. However near Germany may 
be to final defeat, the casualties in recent weeks indicate 
clearly that there is still a lot of war to be fought in 
Europe, in-addition to the considerable task that still 
faces us in the Pacific. These are sober facts which 
should be heeded by those inclined to be over-optimistic. 
They add up to one thing—that American railways still 
have a whale of a job of war-time transportation ahead 
of them before the final victoty is won. 

At a meeting of the Southeast Shippers Advisory 
Board held appropriately on the third anniversary of 
Pearl Harbor, representatives of shippers and the rail- 
ways reviewed their accomplishments of the last three 
years. Because of mild climatic conditions suitable for 
year-around training, the southeast has had more than 
its share of military camps and other war-time installa- 
tions. For this reason, both the railways and the ship- 
pers have ample cause for congratulating themselves on 
the job of war-time transportation that has been done in 
that territory. There was however, no evidence of com- 
placency or any inclination to ease up on the hard work 
and excellent co-operation which have thus far been re- 
sponsible for the accomplishment of an extraordinarily 
difficult job. Speaker after speaker, while expressing a 
justified pride in what his industry or his railway has 
done, sounded a warning that the job is not by any 
means complete. In view of the fact that, in various 
localities, there have been evidences of smugness and 
an inclination to lean back on the oars, this spirit on the 
part of those charged with promoting war-time trans- 
portation in an important section of the country was 
most heartening. 

Such a realization of the task ahead should not be 
confined to any one section. We Americans owe our 
success in this war to teamwork and lack of sectionalism. 
It has been said that, in foxholes, there are no atheists. 
It is equally true that, either at home or overseas, there 
is room only for Americans, and unhyphenated Ameri- 
cans at that, whatever their parentage may have been. 
Also, while there is reason for a healthy optimism as 
to the final outcome, there is no room whatever for 
smugness and complacency. Almost everyone con- 
cerned with transportation in this war has done a good 
job and has kept pace with the prodigious feats of 
production made possible only by the spirit of free 
enterprise which is the heritage of the nation. What- 
ever our military successes, however, those who are 
attempting to pat themselves on the back are a menace 
until the war is won. 
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Figs. 1-3 Show the Reconstructed Bridge Over the Volturno River at Capua—Fig. 1. (Above) Part as 
of the Completed Structure, with British Military Railway Steel Trestling Used for Pier Construction el 
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ebuild Blasted Bridges in Italy |: 


Army railroaders restore “Railroad Road to Rome” in 
record time under great difficulties. Use novel, rapid tr 
construction methods to speed supplies to combat troops i; 


By Brig. Gen. Carl R. Gray, Jr. rec 


Director General, Military Railway Service ma 
PART 1 


ILITARY railroading differs from commercial 
operation primarily in that, usually, before traffic 
can be handled, a demolished or greatly damaged 
railroad has to be restored. With the thought that rail- 
road men in America would be interested in what their 
colleagues overseas have had to deal with in this respect, 
we are reporting herein on our experiences with the 
reconstruction and rehabilitation of bridges and track. 
This report is written so that, in days to come when 
people talk about the performance of the Military Rail- 
way service of the Transportation Corps in Italy, there 
will be something in the record about the engineers in 
the “A” companies; not forgetting the bridge carpenters 
and the gandy dancers. These men were the pioneers, 
who pushed ahead directly behind the fighting forces, 
dragging their rail and their bridge material, their ties 
and their temporary water and oil tanks over shell- 
cratered roads. They reconstructed a railroad out of 
what, in many cases, was almost totally destroyed track, 
“Jerry” was rather thorough in his demolition and Our 


Air Force was more than accurate in its bombings. When Fig. 2—End View of Completed Structure, Showing Some of 
you add up those two destructive actions, it meant hard the Bolted Construction 
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work for the rebuilders. The plan of the Director Gen- 
eral, M. R. S., for the rehabilitation of the railroads con- 
templated the handling of that entire work from his own 
headquarters through the medium of the engineering 
sections of the railway grand divisions, the work to be 
executed by the “A’”’ companies of the five U. S. railway 
operating battalions of his command ; and, from the Brit- 
ish side, through the engineering section of the office of 
the Director of Transportation (British) through the 
commanding officers of maintenance and construction 
croups to their maintenance and construction companies, 
placed at his disposal by the allied Commander-in-Chief. 

Colonel Benjamin H. Crosland (before the war di- 
vision engineer of the Frisco at Fort Scott, Kan.), has 
heen the assistant general manager—engineering, or chief 
engineer, of the Military Railway Service in the Medi- 
terranean Theater from the time of our arrival in Febru- 
ary, 1943. His chief construction engineer on the 
\merican side of the staff has been Lt. Colonel Herbert 
G. Dennis (before the war bridge engineer of the Rock 
Island at El Reno, Okla.). 

Colonel Crosland’s chief maintenance engineer first 
was Lt. Colonel Ralph E. Sherer (division engineer of 
the Soo Line) and is now Lt. Colonel Robert J. Crane 
(special engineer with the New York Central). The 
bridge engineer has been Major William L. Hartzog 
(formerly on the chief engineer’s staff. of the Atlantic 
Coast Line), and the communications and signal engineer 
has been Major Francis J. Murphy (formerly assistant 
general signal foreman of the Great Northern). The 
superintendent of water service is Captain Robert C. 
Carrick (formerly service engineer of the National 
\luminate Corporation), and the supervisor of work 
equipment is Captain Edward P. Sima (formerly super- 
visor of work equipment on the Milwaukee). 


A. C. L. and N. Y. C. Units 


Corresponding to the British maintenance and con- 
struction groups, there are, on the American side, the 
engineering sections of the railway grand divisions. One 
i these grand divisions, the 703rd (affiliated with the 
\tlantic Coast Line), has carried a great portion of the 
reconstruction of lines Naples and north. The railway 
maintenance of way superintendent is Lt. Colonel Charles 
S. Sanderson (before the war assistant engineer of struc- 
tures on the Atlantic Coast Line) ; the railway bridge and 





Fig. 3—Another View of the Finished Bridge 
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This is the second report of Gen. Gray, through 
the Railway Age, to railway men back home, 
on what the Army railroaders are doing over- 
seas. His first account, which was published 
in the Railway Age of March 25, 1944, related 
what the Military Railway Service in the 
Mediterranean Theater had accomplished since 
its landing in North Africa in the fall of 1942, 
with reinforcements in the winter and spring 
of 1943. The present account deals primarily 
with the work of the “A” companies of the 
five U. S. railway operating battalions in re- 
building enemy-destroyed bridges in Italy. 
In subsequent articles, if conditions permit, 
Gen. Gray hopes to report on the reconstruc- 
tion and adaptation of shops for. repairs to 
locomotives and cars; on transportation and 
car-handling problems; and on the handling of 
military stores and supplies. 
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building superintendent is Captain Victor E. Williams 
(formerly bridge and building supervisor on the South- 
ern) ; the railway track supervisor is Captain Joseph W. 
Hale (before the war assistant engineer of the Atlantic 
Coast Line); the railway signal maintenance superin- 
tendent is Captain Stuart H. Dean (formerly signal in- 
structor on the Santa Fe); the boiler water treatment 
officer is Captain Robert J. Griffin (before the war 
chemist on the Atlantic Coast Line); and the railway 
water service superintendent was 2nd Lieutenant Carl 
E. Quist (former engineering department employee of 
the Soo Line), and is now 2nd Lieutenant Robert C. 
Cushman, a graduate chemical engineer. 

In the 701st Railway Grand Division (affiliated with 
the New York Central), the engineering section is 
composed of a railway maintenance of way superin- 
tendent, who is Major Thomas R. Patterson (formerly 
roadmaster of the Soo Line); the railway bridge and 
building superintendent is Captain Kenneth L. Miner 
(before the war civil engineer on the New York Cen- 
tral) ; the railway track supervisor is Captain Justin G. 
Toomey (formerly trainmaster on the Great Northern) ; 
the railway signal maintenance superintendent is Cap- 
tain Monier H. Thomson (former assistant engineer of 

signals on the New York 
Central) ; the boiler water 
treatment officer is Captain 
= Howard C. Nelson (before 

: the war chemical engineer 
for the Southern Pacific) ; 
and the railway water serv- 
ice superintendent is 2nd 
Lieutenant Kermit R. Cotes 
(formerly analytical labora- 
tory assistant for the Ban- 
gor & Aroostook). 

In the 704th Railway 
Grand Division (affiliated 
with the Great Northern), 
the engineering section is 
composed of a railway 
maintenance of way super 
intendent, who is Major 
David C. Kopp (formerly 
roadmaster on the Great 
Northern); the = railway 
bridge and building super- 









































Figs. 4-10 Illustrate Reconstruction of the Bridge 

Crossing of the Garigliano River at Minturno—Fig. 

4 (Above) -Aerial View of Complete Destruction 
of Bridge 


intendent is Ist Lieutenant Rudolph G. Schultz 
(before the war civil engineer for the Southern Pa- 
cific); the railway track supervisor is Captain John 
FE. Shaw, Jr. (formerly section foreman on the Southern 
Pacific) ; the railway signal maintenance superintendent 
is Captain Roy J. Nester (before the war assistant signal 
supervisor of the Texas & New Orleans); the boiler 
water treatment officer is Captain Wilbert F. Arksey 
(formerly assistant engineer of water service on the 
Great Northern) ; and the railway water service superin- 
tendent is lst Lieutenant Marshall Jarratt (formerly as- 
sistant water and fuel supervisor on the Southern Pacific). 

The “A” companies of the five railway operating 
battalions available were Company “A” of the operating 
battalion affiliated with the Santa Fe, whose captain is 
Virgil I. Kessinger (formerly maintenance of way super- 
intendent on the Santa Fe) ; Company “A” of the oper- 
ating battalion affiliated with the Illinois Central, whose 
captain is John R. Wartchow (formerly with the Illinois 
Central as supervisor of track); Company “A” of the 
operating battalion affiliated 
with the Texas & New 
Orleans’ (a part of the 
Southern Pacific), whose 
captain is James N. Fuller 
(formerly roadmaster of the 
Southern Pacific); Com- 
pany “A” of the operating 
battalion sponsored by the 
Southern, whose captain 
was James M. Boles (for- 
merly supervisor of track on 
the Southern), and now is 
Captain James G. Beard 
(formerly track supervisor 
on the Southern) ; and lastly, 
Company “A” of the operat- 
ing battalion affiliated with 
the Missouri Pacific, whose 
captain was Harry H. 
White (formerly roadmas- 
ter of the Missouri Pacific), 
and now is Captain Vester 
D. Raessler (formerly bridge 
and building supervisor on 
the Illinois Central). 


Fig. 6—A Close-Up of One of 
the Piers Under Construction 
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An “A” company of a railway operating battalion js 
the maintenance of way company and its T/O’s provide 
for five officers and 229 enlisted men. The captain 
is designated as the railway maintenance of way superin- 
tendent, one first lieutenant as railway track supervisor, 
one first lieutenant as railway bridge and building super- 
visor, one first lieutenant as railway signal maintenance 
supervisor, and a second lieutenant designated as assistant 
maintenance of way superintendent. The track main- 
tenance platoon of the company contains six track main- 
tenance sections and the bridge and building maintenance 
platoon contains three bridge and building sections ; then, 
there is the railway signal maintenance section. Great 
care was taken to provide this company with air com- 
pressors, tractors and general railway construction and 
maintenance tools and equipment, and equal care was 
taken to secure from the sponsoring railroads officers 
with experience designated by the assignments indicated. 
Upon the shoulders of these practical railway con- 





Fig. 5—Intermediate Piers Were Constructed of Brit- 
ish Military Railway Steel Trestling, Supported on 
Special Camel’s Foot Adjustable Bearings 
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struction and maintenance engineers has fallen to date 
in Italy the building and rebuilding of 2,642 miles of 
heavily damaged track, 30 miles of tunnels and 44,350 
ft. of bridging of various types of design, as well as re- 
constructing of water and fuel stations at different loca- 
tions, and rehabilitating and cleaning up miles of yard 
tracks in large terminals and at intermediate stations in 
record time. The Director General has expressed his 
admiration of and amazement at their achievement on 
numerous occasions and has seen fit to recommend and 
secure for them many awards; he has also given many 
individual headquarters citations. 

This account would not be complete without special 

ecognition being given to the enlisted men of these “A” 
companies . Many of them are experienced in railroad 
maintenance and construction work. They are above 
the age normally found in the Army and are more mature 
because it was necessary to have experienced men. 


Enlisted Men Were Seasoned Railroaders 


When the Director General decided to give recognition 
publicly to the railroad constructian and maintenance 
nen who have contributed so materially to the allied war 
effort in Italy, he felt that he could best illustrate their 
unusual service by placing before the railroad men in 
America a detailed account of certain phases of their 
work. He, therefore, chose the crossing of the Volturno 
river at Capua, the crossing of the Garigliano river at 
Minturno, the crossing of the Volturno river at Cancello 
and the crossing of the Savone river gorge just north ot 
Sparanise. Colonel Crosland was asked to write the 
details, and his report follows. The pictures forming 
ap art of the report were taken by our headquarters staft 

photographer, Sergeant Donald S. Lidikay, who before 
he war was assistant chief clerk to the general yard- 
master of the Union Pacific at Denver, and photographer 
for the road’s Colorado division. 

The railroad to Rome was difficult. The retiring 
nemy had done an exceptionally good job of railway 
deniallanaat Rails, frogs and switches were blown; ties 
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Fig. 8—By the Time Cantilever Erection of the First 
Span Had Passed the South Abutment, the Pouring of 
the Abutment Had Been Completed 


plowed up and broken; bridges and buildings flattened ; 
communications and water supplies destroyed. It was 
a problem of materials for skilled railroad construction 
troops. The troops were extraordinarily good, though 
perhaps not as plentiful as could be desired. The ma- 
terials at hand were not entirely adequate to meet the 
situation, and for this reason it was necessary to a large 
extent to cannibalize over a wide area for suitable ma- 
terials. The original bridge at the crossing of the Volturno 
river at Capua was a double- 
track through girder struc- 
ture of seven spans on ma- 
sonry piers and abutments 
with an overall length of 
525 ft. 

The steel was entirely 
demolished and blown to the 
river bed. The abutments 
and all but three of the ma- 
sonry piers were completely 
destroyed. It was decided to 
restore the structure as a 
single-track bridge, using 
captured German military 
steel railway bridging. This 
bridging, which is known as 
the Roth Wagner design, 
had been used extensively by 
both the German and Italian 
armies in making repairs to 
railway structures. It is 
a most interesting collection 


Fig. 7—Erecting the Counter- 

Balance at the South Shore to 

Permit Cantilever Erection of 
the First Span 
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Fig. 9—As Erection Passed the Second Temporary 

Pier Trestling, Parts of the Counter-Balance Span on 

the South Shore Were Cannibalized to Complete the 
Final Span 





Fig. 10—The Completed Span, After the Temporary 
Trestling Had Been Removed 


of separate structural shapes, assembled entirely by bolt- 
ing, much on the same order as a small boy's erector set 
in America. It can be used for spans of any length from 
10 ft. to 250 ft. It is hardly economical, however, to use 
it for spans of less than 50 ft. For spans up to 150 ft. 
in length it is erected normally as a through pony truss 
structure; for spans of 150 ft. to 250 ft. it is necessary 
to construct the trusses twice as deep with overhead 
lateral braces in the nature of a through truss span. Due 
to the position of the three remaining piers and the great 
necessity of speed in erection, it was decided to restore 
the crossing by the use of three 150-ft. spans and one 
80-ft. span, making a total of 532 ft. in the overall struc- 
ture. This additional length permitted putting theserfds 
of the structure on solid ground beyond the shattered 
abutments. 


920 


Two methods of erection were used on this structure. 
One 150-ft. span and one 80-ft. span, coupled together 
to make 230 running feet of bridging, were erected on 
the north bank and were subsequently launched by rolling 
the entire unit to place on the prepared piers. Simul- 
taneously, two 150-ft. spans were erected on a cantilever 
basis in place from the south shore. To provide counter- 
balance for the cantilever construction, one 150-ft. span, 
partially bolted, was erected on the shore with its north 
end on the south abutment. Cantilever construction was 
then commenced across the water gap to the first pier, 
constructed of British military railway steel trestling, 
after which the 150-ft. span erected on the shore was 
progressively cannibalized and erected as a cantilever t 
reach the second pier. In constructing the bridge on a 
cantilever basis the individual parts were handled by a 
small hand-powered crane mounted on rollers on top of 
the structure. Cranes of this type were specially de- 
signed for erecting this type structure and were captured 
from the enemy with the bridging material. 

Fig. 1 shows a part of the completed structure, giving 
a clear view of the British military railway steel trestling 
used for pier constryction, which was placed on the foot- 
ings of the blasted masonry piers. Figs. 2 and 3 are 
views of the completed structure. 

The work was carried out by “A” company of one 
American railway operating battalion, assisted by the 
bridge and building section of a second American railway 
operating battalion, and one company of Italian railway 
construction troops. The interval from the time erection 
started until the structure was sufficiently completed to 
carry a train was 22 days. 


Crossing the Garigliano River at Minturno 


In erecting the bridge across the Garigliano river, south 
of Minturno, no action whatever could be taken until the 
site was released by the tactical commander. It was im- 
portant, however, that this river be bridged in the short- 
est time possible. Working under shell-fire, careful 
reconnaissance was made and all plans for the erection 
were worked out in as much detail as possible in the rear 
areas. 

The original structure was a 236-ft. double-track 
single-span through truss on masonry abutments, 47 ft. 
from base of rail to bed of stream, the water being about 
22. ft. deep. The steel span was completely destroyed and 
blown into the river. Fortunately, the force of the ex- 
plosion was so great that all the steel was thrown into the 
clear, down stream from the bridge site. Both abutments 
were destroyed, as is evidenced in the aerial photograph, 
Fig. 4. It was decided to restore the abutments in con- 
crete and to erect a 240-ft. single-track through truss 
span of captured Roth Wagner military bridging. _ 

Due to the necessity of carrying on all operations 
simultaneously, and because of the fact that there was 
barely enough of the captured material left to complete 
the span, leaving nothing for counter-balance, special at- 
rangements had to be made to handle the construction. 
It was decided this bridge could be erected most rapidly 
by the cantilever method. The north shore was entirely 
inaccessible for the handling of materials, which led to 
the decision to carry out the entire erection from the 
south shore. 

Obviously, it would be impossible to erect a concrete 
abutment on the south shore and erect the steel resting 
on this abutment at the same time. To take care o! 
this situation, special steel columns were fabricated from 
materials salvaged out of wreckage of a local steel mill, 

(Continued on page 928) 
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Gloom Over Railroads’ Future Unjustified 


Industry cannot dispense with carriers’ unique ability to produce 
economical mass movement of multiple shipments—Only despair 
for America as a whole can justify despair of carriers’ future 


HEN we began talking about na- 

tional defense several years ago, 
the prophets of doom had a field day. 
They shouted that the railroads would 
certainly collapse under the pressure of 
the traffic load then in sight. They 
screamed for government operation of 
railroads. They derided the calm assur- 
ances of railroad men in November, 
1940, that the American railroads “will 
continue to meet to the full the demands 
of commerce and the needs of national 
defense.” They even set the date on 
which the railroads would bog down in 
complete failure. 

So what happened? The railroads 
simply proceeded to handle a volume of 
freight and passenger traffic that was 
far greater than the volume that the 
crystal-gazers had labelled as “the im- 
possible.” As time went on, the traffic 
load became heavier and heavier. The 
“viewers-with-alarm” hopefully kept 
moving ahead the tragic day of collapse. 
The railroads kept right on railroading 
as if nothing had even been said about 
their capacity to do any job that needed 
to be done, 

One of the principal reasons for the 
pre-Pearl Harbor rout of those who 
were so ready to bury the railroads was, 
I think, a peculiar sort of ignorance that 


seems to characterize those who work 
on our railroads; an ignorance of what 


“impossible” means. Railroaders seldom 
waste much time speculating as to 
whether a job can be done or not. They 
just pitch in and do it, if it needs doing. 
Perhaps it’s because the whole history 
ot railroads is a continuous fight against 
the elements ; against time, space, weight, 
Iriction, and inertia; against the “im- 
possible” of life. Whatever the cause, 
railroad folks never seemed to hear the 
Prophets of disaster before the war; 
they were too busy getting the day’s job 
cone, 

I assure you that the men and women 
who man our railroads haven’t changed 
much in this respect; then don’t sell the 
railroads short. 


The Railroads Were Ready 


So far in this war, the railroads have 
carried almost double the load they car- 
ried in the last war. They have accom- 
Plished this staggering task with only 
‘wo-thirds of the locomotives they had 
then; with only three-fourths of the 
'reight and passenger cars of 1918; and 
with but three-fourths of the employees. 

I 


,, US article is an abstract of an address by 
Norris to the Chamber of Commerce of the 


of New York on December 7. 
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Yet the job has been done so smoothly 
with the bigger and better equipment we 
have now that it becomes news only 
when the higher officers of the Army, 
the Navy and the government publicly 
express their appreciation for the rail- 
roads’ great contribution toward win- 
ning the war. 

There are many reasons why this su- 
perlative job of war transportation has 
been done so successfully. One—the 
traditional determination of railroad 
people to get the job done—I have al- 
ready mentioned. Another is the fact 
that the railroads made their plans for 
this emergency more than 20 years ago, 
while the lessons of World War I were 
fresh in their minds. It was then that 
the railroads, working with the Army 
and the Navy and other government de- 
partments, worked out detailed plans to 
avoid bottlenecks in transportation, to 
prevent congestion at ports and to es- 
cape the paralyzing effects of using 
freight cars as storage warehouses 
should the tragedy of war ever touch 
our country again. It was then that the 
railroads began enlisting the cooperation 
of the nation’s commercial shippers to 
get’ the utmost service out of railroad 
facilities; cooperation that has enabled 
the railroads to meet, not only the tre- 
mendous demands of war, but all the 
civilian needs of the home front as well. 





The Railroads Had Faith 


Still another reason for the railroads’ 
readiness when war came is the fact 
that, during the two decades immediately 
preceding Pearl Harbor, they spent more 
than $11 billions for additions and im- 
provements. to their property. It was 
spent courageously—and wisely, as our 
experience in this war has shown—in 
spite of increasing competition from 
highway, waterway and air carriers. It 
was spent because of faith in the future 
of the railroad industry and of faith in 
the destiny of our country. And, so I 
repeat: Don’t sell the railroads short! 

There are few industries in this coun- 
try that have been, and are, more pro- 
gressive, more alert to invention, more 
consistently interested in scientific re- 
search and technological improvement 
than the railroads. The contact of the 
public with technological progress in the 
railroad field is limited. The railroads 


do not produce a tangible product which 
can be seen, tested, purchased and used 
by individuals. Instead, the railroads 
sell only services, and individuals have 
little opportunity to measure improve- 
ments in the machine which renders 
such services. Technological progress 
on the railroads is largely “behind the 
scenes,” it shows up mostly in the statis- 
tics of safety, of tonnage handled, depend- 
ability, economy, efficiency—and some- 
times solvency in the face of pyramiding 
costs and declining revenues. 

Exceptions, of course, are such pio- 
neering achievements as the air-condi- 
tioning of passenger trains, the stream- 
liners that have so captured public fancy 
and our powerful new Diesel locomo- 
tives, to name a few of the more dra- 
matic innovations of recent years. 


The Result of Research 


3ut as a matter of fact, almost every 
cog in the railroad’s transportation ma- 
chine has undergone comparable im- 
provement in recent years. Rail is infin- 
itely better and stronger through new 
processes of manufacture. Cross-ties have 
been improved and their life lengthened 
by chemical treatment. Track is better 
maintained by the use of new roadway 
machines. Steam locomotives have been 
improved tremendously in efficiency. Die- 
sels are setting up ever higher records 
of sustained work, longer runs, heavier 
trains and economical operation. Every 
detail of our freight and passenger cars 
—their wheels and trucks, their draft 
gear, their braking systems, their de- 
sign—has been immeasurably improved. 
Signal and communication systems have 
been revolutionized by new develop- 
ments. 

Road, yard and station operations 
have been modernized and speeded by 
such improvements as centralized traf- 
fic control, elaborate interlocking plants, 
remote-controlled car retarders, spring 
switches, teletype, automatic block sig- 
nals, material handling machines, cab 
signals and a host of other applications 
of modern invention to the art of rail- 
roading. 

All these things are the result of in- 
tensive and continuous research that has 
been carried on for years by the indi- 
vidual railroads; by the Association of 
American Railroads and its predeces- 
sor organizations; by the railway supply 
industry; and by some of the country’s 
finest technical schools. 

From the gruelling experiences of 
our war job, the railroads and those who 


















































man them have learned many a price- 
less lesson—how to do more with less; 
how to get more use out of every tool 
and facility and car and locomotive; 
how to make every dollar of expense 
and every move count. 

For two years a group of more than 
150 of the keenest experts in the railroad 
business have been quietly, but dili- 
gently, studying every phase of rail- 
roading; every economic and scientific 
promise of the future; all of the com- 
petitive forms of transport and _ their 
possibilities ; and the probable transpor- 
tation needs of a nation reconverted to 
the pursuits of peace. This group ex- 
pects to complete its initial studies next 
year, after which the work will be con- 
tinued, both by the Association and by 
the individual railroads. 

Preparing for tomorrow’s job has al- 
ways been so much a part of railroading 
that we forgot to label as “post-war 
planning” what we have been doing. 
Could it possibly be wise to sell the rail- 
roads short when they are as alert and 
progressive and research-minded as the 
record proves? 

Let’s be sure that we all understand 
what railroads are. They are unique in 
the field of transportation in that they 
alone combine the flexibility of separate 
carrying units that can be distributed 
for loading and unloading anywhere 
and anytime, with the economy and the 
dependability of mass movement in long 
trains on privately-owned “way” that is 
relatively immune from the vagaries of 
season and weather. 

The symbol of a railroad is not, as 
many may believe, the dramatic steam 
locomotive or the streamlined DieSel, 
but rather a flanged wheel on a steel rail. 
It is the flanged wheel on a rail that 
makes the train possible; that enables 
many carrying units, coupled together, 
to “track” behind one locomotive. The 


result is, in turn, true mass transporta- 
tion, without which neither mass pro- 
duction nor mass consumption can exist. 

Think of what these inherent charac- 
teristics of railroads mean in terms of 
their post-war future. A freight train, 
for instance, may be composed of any 
number of a variety of cars, from 50 to 
150 or more, depending upon the needs 
of the day. Each one of these cars 
could conceivably have been loaded at 
a different location and at a different 
time and with different kinds of freight 
—coal in open-top hopper cars, heavy 
machinery on flat cars, pipe in gondola 
cars, vegetables in ventilated box cars, 
cattle in stock cars, automobiles in 
wide-door box cars, chickens in poultry 
cars, canned goods in standard box cars, 
cement in covered hopper cars, merchan- 
dise in container cars, oil in tank cars, 
cordwood on rack cars, fruit in refrig- 
erator cars. 


Peacetime Predictions 


The resulting train will be handled 
from terminal to terminal by a crew of 
only five men. Upon arrival at destina- 
tion, the train will be broken up and the 
cars distributed to many different loca- 
tions for unloading. 

Compare this method of handling the 
nation’s freight with any other method 
you know about. Figure out, for in- 
stance, how many trucks and drivers or 
how many airplanes and pilots would be 
necessary to move just one trainload 
(say about 2,000 tons) of freight from 
New York to Chicago. Remember that 
the railroads handled almost a billion 
and a half tons of all kinds of freight 
last year. 

We hear a lot these days about the 
intense competition that the railroads 
will face when peace comes. Neverthe- 
less, I predict that the railroads will 


still be handling by far the major por- 
tion of America’s freight and passenger 
business just»as they have always done 
—and just as they will always do until 
someone invents a form of transport 
that can top the railroads for economy, 
and match them in dependability. 

I do not underestimate the keenness 
of the competition that the railroads 
will face after the war. But all the traf- 
fic that all the railroads’ competitors will 
be able to attract will not, in my opinion, 
be enough, either to justify their extra- 
vagant predictions or to bring disaster 
to the railroad industry. For no one 
can question these basic facts: 

1. In the post-war world, with heavy 
taxes; relatively high labor and mate- 
rial costs; stiff competition in all fields, 
economy will continue to be one of two 
major factors in determining what form 
of transport gets the lion’s share of the 
nation’s traffic; and, 

2. With most of the nation’s post-war 
business conducted on the small inven- 
tory system with much of its production 
flowing from assembly-line techniques, 
dependability and regularity of delivery 
will continue to be the other major fac- 
tor in determining what form of trans- 
port will get the most of the available 
freight. 

The railroads haul anything and every- 
thing, anywhere, at any time, in any 
kind of weather, at an average cost to 
the shipper of slightly less than one cent 
per ton per mile. Until some other form 
of transportation can say that, I repeat: 
Don’t sell the railroads short. 

The railroads are part and parcel oi 
every industry, every commercial and 
agricultural activity. The only future 
they have is the future of human efter- 
prise in this great land. Those of us 
who proudly call ourselves railroaders 
in our post-war planning, will not sell 
America short. 





Why Public Relations Effort Needs Expansion 





The railroads will not be able to survive as private enter- 
prises unless they have behind them the support of the 
favorable opinion of the American people. It is true they 
are going to need much else besides this, but at least they 
must have this favorable opinion or they cannot survive. 

No longer is this country a representative republic such 
as the founders intended. It is now almost a pure democ- 
racy with a threatening tendency to become something else 
which fills some of us with foreboding. This being true, 
the railroads are going to have to look for the protection 
of their interests to the sound, enlightened opinion of the 
people, and no longer to rely for protection upon legislators, 
congressmen, commissions, or the courts. What do the 
people think of the railroads? 

I have collected hundreds of comments which have been 
made during the course of the last year—comments from 
men in high places—cabinet officers, governors and senators, 
high officers in the army and navy, editors, commentators, 
magazine writers, all to the same general effect. I could 
rest my case on their testimony and conclude that the 
opinion of the American people as to the railroads’ war 
effort is favorable. However, I bring some corroborative 
evidence. In the Southwest we had a so-called public opinion 
survey with result that we found 84 per cent of those inter- 


viewed expressing the opinion that the railroads had done 
a remarkable job under war conditions. 

Does this survey complete the picture? Unfortunately, no. 
In testimony before certain Congressional committees, in 
speeches throughout the West and South, in parts of the 
press, there have been those who transmute coordination with 
shippers into collusion; cooperation of the railroads among 
themseives has become coercion; and teamwork with govern- 
mental departments is neither creditable nor praiseworthy. 

The issue between the railroads and these critics is a funda- 
mental one. The railroads are now the most completely reg- 
ulated industry on earth. If, and to the extent that, there 
may be ambiguity in the statutes [i.e., the anti-trust act and 
the interstate commerce act], let Congress speak and clear up 
the muddle. 

I have no criticism to offer of what has been done and 
what is now being done by the various public relations de- 
partments of the individual railroads, the Association of 
American Railroads and of the Western Association, but | 
shall never be satisfied until I see the public relations work 


‘of the railroads brought home to the very grass roots of the 


people. If they are to succeed and continue to exist as pri- 
vate enterprises they must proceed to tell their story to the 
people—tell it simply, clearly and honestly. 





From an Address by Charles H. Woods, General Solicitor, A. T. & S. F., to the Minneapolis Traffic Club 
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Rate Increases Are Suspended Again 


I.C.C. extends for a year its ban on restoration of Ex Parte 


148 freight charges, but leaves passenger-fare boost in effect 


X PARTE 148 freight rate in- 

creases have been further sus- 
pended by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for an additional period of 
one year, from January 1, 1945, until 
December 31, 1945, but the commission 
has refused to revoke the proceeding’s 
10 per cent passenger fare increase, as 
was also proposed by the Office of Price 
Administration, and favored by the co- 
operating committee of state commis- 
sioners which sat on the case. The 
freight-rate increases originally author- 
ized in the proceeding amounted to 
about 4.7 per cent; they became effec- 
tive March 18, 1942, but have been sus- 
pended since May 15, 1943. 

Except for the original suspension, 
which ran for the 7%-months period 
from the latter date until the end of 
1943, previous suspensions have been 
for six-months periods, the railroads 
consenting to the two which continued 
the ban through the current year. The 
carriers had, however, asked for restor- 
ation of the increases on January 1, 
1945, at the October-November hear- 
ings out of which the present report has 
come, 

QO. P. A. spearheaded the oppo- 
sition to the restoration, although there 
were other opponents on hand, too, in- 
cluding the National Association of 
Railroad and .Utilities Commissioners 
which had filed a petition asking the 
commission to require the railroads to 
show cause why the increases should 
not be permanently canceled. 


Advantages of Suspension 


As noted above, the present decision 
carries on the “suspension” tradition 
which has been established in the pro- 
ceeding. On that the majority report 
had this to say: “For us to cancel, in- 
stead of further suspending, the freight 
rate increase would have the practical 
effect of requiring that before any in- 
crease could be made effective, a new 
proceeding must be instituted with 
lurther hearing therein to enable a deci- 
sion to be made as to what increases 
should be allowed, and upon what traffic 
they should be placed.” Later on the 
commission says that its duties under 
the national transportation policy and 
other provisions of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act are “continuous,” adding 
that in view of uncertainties as to fac- 
tors which may affect traffic and reve- 
nues during the period of further sus- 
pension, any party to the proceeding 
“may petition us if circumstances and 
conditions affecting such traffic and 
revenues substantially change.” 
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Yet as Commissioner Miller com- 
plained, in his dissenting-in-part ex 
pression, the majority made no provision 
for restoration of the incredses without 
a further hearing. That was the only 
point made by Mr. Miller, who agreed 
to the further suspension but thought 
the record “clearly shows that the car- 
riers should secure the benefit of these 
increases not later than the end of the 
war in Europe.” Since another separate 
expression, concurring-in-part, came 
from Commissioner Alldredge and two 
commissioners did not participate, the 
majority report was adopted by a 7 to 
2 vote, the majority being comprised of 
Chairman Patterson and Commis- 
sioners Aitchison, Porter, Lee, Mahaf- 
fie, Splawn, and Rogers. The non- 
participating members were Commis- 
sioners Johnson and Barnard. 


Alldredge Favored Restoration 


Commissioner Alldredge expressed 
his view that it would be a “prudent as 
well as a sound policy” to restore the in- 
creases, “provided the total earnings of 
the carriers above a reasonable figure 
are impounded for the improvement of 
their properties and the reduction of 
their debts.” Previously, Mr. Alldredge 
recalled how he voted for the original 
increase and opposed the initial suspen- 
sion in 1943. “Past history,” he said, 
“should have held some lessons for the 
future. Most of the general increases in 
freight rates and charges that have been 
made since World War I have come in 
periods of relatively low prices and re- 
duced business activity. The avoidance 
of such occurrence in the future seemed 
a desirable objective.” 

After getting under way with a brief 
outlines of the. proceeding’s history the 
majority report proceeded to review 
the evidence, taking up in turn the 
financial situation of the railroads and 
the positions of the parties. In its state- 
ment of the railroad position is found 
the assertion that carrier witnesses “ad- 
mitted that if the 1944 volume of traffic 
should continue, there would be no im- 
mediate necessity for an increase in 
freight rates.” 

The evidence relating to estimated fed- 
eral taxes was discussed in some detail, 
the discussion leading to a conclusion 
that conditions surrounding such com- 
putations are such that “the attempt -to 
estimate the amount of future excess 
profits taxes is hazardous, if not alto- 
gether impracticable.” 

The commission, as it noted later on, 
found it unnecessary in the present case 
“definitely to decide to what extent fed- 


Wasuincton, D. C. 


eral income and excess profits taxes 
should be taken into account in deter- 
mining whether the net earnings of the 
railroads are adequate.” This conclu- 
sion was a follow-through from a refer- 
ence to how the carriers had urged con- 
sideration of net railway operating in- 
come and net income figures after fed- 
eral taxes, whereas the O. P. A. pre- 
ferred the before-federal-taxes versions. 


Deferred Maintenance Uncertain 


On the question of deferred mainte- 
nance, the commission cited the testi- 
mony of a railroad witness who put the 
total at $400,000,000. The figure was 
rejected because “no _ satisfactory 
method for the measurement of de- 
ferred maintenance has yet been de- 
vised.” 

The method used by the railroads 
can not be accepted as a reliable 
method, based, as it is, upon amounts 
charged in the year 1943 by only 13 
railroads. We are not able to determine 
upon this record what the amount may 
be at the end of the year 1944.” 


Post-War Expenditures 


The report conceded that the rail- 
roads will need money for moderniza- 
tion in the post-war period, but it 
rejected the carriers’ contention that 
they will need as much for roadway and 
structures improvements as for equip- 
ment. 

Carrier witnesses put at $35,000,- 
000 the annual requirements for equip- 
ment in the first five postwar years, and 
stated that experience over a 22-year 
period indicated that a like amount 
would be required for improvements to 
roadway and structures. This, said the 
commission, “does not necessarily fol- 
low,” since most of the testimony of the 
railroad executives “relates to the mod- 
ernization of equipment rather than 
roadway.” And funds representing the 
depreciation and amortization charges 
on existing equipment ($378 millions 
in 1944) “can be used for the purchase 
of new equipment.” 

In predicting their income for 1945, 
the railroads estimated federal income 
and excess profits taxes at 66 2/3 per 
cent of the net income before federal 
taxes, arriving at a $350,000,000 figure 
for 1945 net income after federal taxes. 
This was based on an estimated gross of 
$7,620,000,000. 

The commission went on to make 
some adjustments upon the assumption 
that the federal income and excess 
profits taxes would be 65 per cent of 



































the net income before such taxes. This 
produced an estimated $451,000,000 for 
1945 net income after federal taxes. 


Couldn’t Guess 1945 Net 


“If, ih this adjustment,” the commis- 
sion added, “federal income taxes were 
computed at a rate of 61 per cent of net 
income before federal income taxes, the 
net income after federal income taxes 
would be about $503 millions.” But 
here the commission stopped, saying 
that “because of the many uncertain fac- 
tors,” it would not attempt to predict 
the 1945 net income. It added that 
“even if the carriers’ estimate of a de- 
cline of 19 per cent in revenue is ac- 
cepted (and probably this estimate is 
excessive), their estimates of expenses 
are too great, even after readjusting 
them for amortization on emergency 
equipment.” 

Furthermore, it seemed obvious to 
the commission that the war in Europe 
will not end as early as assumed in the 
carrier testimony. In that connection 
the report had already noted how “the 
country is at this moment adjured by 
those highest in authority that it is im- 
perative that there be no slackening— 
indeed a marked intensification—of the 
production of supplies and munitions 
for Overseas operations.” 

Meanwhile, the report had disposed 
of the request for revocation of the 
passenger-fare increase which has re- 
mained in effect since February, 1942. 
Here the commission noted that the 
passenger service, which failed to pay 
its proper share of expenses for the 
entire period from 1930 to 1941, still has 
an operating ratio “decidedly less favor- 
able” than that of freight service. Thus 
it found nothing in the situation to indi- 
cate that the increase has resulted in un- 
reasonable fares. Nor does anything in 
the record show that it has had “any 
inflationary effect.” The state commis- 
sioners’ position favoring revocation of 
the fare increase as well as the further 
suspension of the freight charges is set 
forth in recommendations drafted by 
them and included as a footnote in the 
commission’s report. 


War Rates Included 


Dealing with a War Department’s 
request, the commission this time ex- 
cepted from its suspension order “only 
rates which had been reduced below 
reasonable levels as a real concession to 
the government, but not rates which, 
even though reduced at the request of 
the government, were not below such 
levels.” As noted in the Railway Age 
of November 11, page 736, the War De- 
partment took no position either for or 
against a further suspension. It pointed 
out, however, that the previous suspen- 
sion orders have permitted continuance 
of the increases on special “emergency” 
rates published at the request of gov- 
ernment agencies; and it asked (in the 
event of cancelation or further suspen- 
sion) for the application of the order to 
all published tariff rates. 


Gormley Retiring from A.A.R. 


Will leave on December 31 after long career with 


Association and its predecessors; he educated the 


Army in the proper use of railroad equipment, 


paving the way for uncongested wartime operations 


M. J. Gormley 


ICHAEL J. GORMLEY, execu- 

tive assistant of the Association of 
American Railroads, will retire at his 
own request on December 31. He has 
been in his present position since the 
A. A, R. was organized in 1934, having 
previously been associated for many 
years with its predecessor, the Amer- 
ican Railway Association, of which he 
was president during 1933-34. 


Famed Gormley Lecture 


During the period between the two 
wars, Mr. Gormley devoted much time 
and effort to the education of the army 
in the proper use of railroad equipment; 
and he has been credited with having 
done more than any other individual to 
prevent government operation of the 
railroads during the present conflict. 
He became chairman of the Car Service 
Division in 1921, and in the same year 
he delivered a lecture at the Army War 
College in Washington. In it he pointed 
out how the use of freight cars for -stor- 
age was mainly responsible for the con- 
gestion which characterized railroad 
transportation conditions of World 
War I, driving home his ‘Don’t load a 
car until you know it can be unloaded” 
message. 

The Gormley lecture thereafter be- 
came an annual feature of the course at 
the War College, and he continued driv- 
ing home that message, year after 
year—with the beneficial results evident 
in the present war’s transportation sit- 





uation; for many of those who heard 
him are now top Army officers. Also, 
Mr. Gormley worked with the Army 
and Navy Munitions Board during the 
1939-40 period, and otherwise served 
as the railroad industry’s liaison with 
the armed services. 


Promoted Advisory Boards 


Mr. Gormley had got his practical 
experience with these matters during 
the World War I period when lhe 
served in turn as general agent of the 
A. R. A. at Chicago and assistant re- 
gional director of the United States 
Railroad Administration. Later on, as 
chairman of the Car Service Division 
he was active with Donald C. Conn in 
promoting the organization of the Re- 
gional Shippers Advisory Boards, 
which have spearheaded the shipper co- 
operation that has contributed so much 
to the wartime performance of the car 
riers. 

The story of Mr. Gormley’s role 
as one of the pioneers in the develop- 
ment of inter-railroad cooperation and 
shipper collaboration is told ‘in the ar- 
ticle entitled “Here’s a ‘Managerial 
Revolution’” which appeared in the 
Railway Age of June 10, page 1104, and 
June 17, page 1170. 

Mr. Gormley was bern October 9, 
1876, at Watertown, Wis., and was edu- 
cated in the grade and high schools 
there. He entered railroad service in 
1893 as a clerk and laborer on the Chi- 
cago & North Western. Remaining 
with that road, he subsequently held 
various positions, including chief clerk, 
trainmaster, assistant to vice-president, 
and assistant to president. He resigned 
from the latter in 1917 to become the 
A! R. A.’s general agent at Chicago, 
and in the following year he was ap- 
pointed operating assistant to the re- 
gional director, U. S. R. R., later be- 
coming assistant regional director. 

Mr. Gormley left railroad service in 
1920 to join the staff of the American 
Petroleum Institute as director of trans- 
portation; but he was back in the busi- 
ness the following year, when he became 
chairman of the Car Service Division. 
In 1929 he became executive vice-pres- 
ident of the A. R. A., retaining also the 
chairmanship of the division. He served 
in those capacities until his election to 
the presidency of the A. R. A. in 1935. 
A year later when the A. R. A, was ab- 
sorbed by the newly-organized A. A. 
R., Mr. Gormley became executive as- 
sistant of the latter—the position from 
which he is now retiring. 
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Notes on Fusion-Welded Boilers 


W. P. B. investigates steel saved in the construction 
and repair of welded alloy-steel locomotive boilers 


By D. R. Carse 
Climax Molybdenum Company 


N a paper’ presented before the Railroad Division 

of “the American Society of Mechanical Engineers, 

S. L. Hoyt and H. W. Gillett state “in recent years 
~~ has been some interest in the use of alloy steel 

‘ boiler plate, presumably to secure higher pressure 
" without adding to the plate thickness, or otherwise to take 
advantage of reduced weight in the shell. This would 
appear to be a perfectly logical step to take along with 
the use of welding for boiler fabrication. It is the obvi ious 
answer to the problems of embrittlement around rivet 
holes and of leaks at high pressures. The economy of 
using high steam pressures is well known, and any 
serious attempt to take advantage of them in locomotive 
construction should include consideration of high-strength 
steel as well as welding.” 

This subject was thoroughly investigated during 1943 
by the Conservation Division of the War Production 
Board, from the viewpoint of saving steel plate tonnage. 
This investigation resulted in the following letter ad- 
dressed by Howard Coonley, director, Conservation Di- 
vision of the War Production Board, to all railroads on 
September 15, 1943: 


Letter to All Railroads 


“We are interested in the possible conservation of steel 
rough fusion welding of new railroad locomotive boilers. 
lowever, under I. C. C. procedure we understand it is 
ccessary for the railroads themselves to make applica- 

n for the use of any particular type of construction 
ther than presently approved construction. We have 
discussed this matter with Commissioners Eastman and 
Patterson of the Interstate Commerce Commission, and 
with John M. Hall, director of the Bureau of Locomotive 
Inspection, and are attempting to facilitate the granting 
of the I. C. C. approval of boilers constructed by fusion 

welding in a manner conforming with A. S. M. E. Boiler 

Construction Code, Section III. 

“If you are contemplating ordering new locomotives 
or new locomotive boilers and your suppliers are in a 
position to furnish you fusion welded boilers which will 
conform with the above mentioned specifications, and 
such boilers will be satisfactory to you, we wish that, as 
a conservation measure, you would file with the I. C. C. 


+ 


+ 


application for permission to use boilers constructed in 


this way. 

“As there are limited facilities for the construction of 
such boilers, we suggest that you first take this matter 
up with our Transportation Equipment Division in order 
to obtain W. P. B. approval for such construction, so 
that we may be satisfied that there will be no unreasonable 
delay in the construction of boilers generally. 

“We should appreciate your advising us promptly of 
the filing of any such applications, attention of C. H. 


For an abstract of this paper see Railroad Structural Materials, by 
S. + Hoyt and H. W. Gillett, Battelle Memorial Institute, Railway Age, 
ily 8, 1944, 
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Creasser of the Transportation Equipment Division, +31 
Sixth street, Northwest.” 

Unfortunately at that time the locomotive builders were 
not in position to accept orders for welded boilers, as the 
necessary stress-relieving treatment and radiographic 

xamination would have interfered with their hard- 

pressed schedules for locomotive delivery. This situation 
is changing at present and at the moment 100 export lo- 
comotives with fusion-welded and stress-relieved longi- 
tudinal seams have been approved. Several of these 
already have been produced. 


Steps in Development of Boiler Welding 


In view of this situation, it may be of interest to review 
the available data as originally collected for the inter- 
ested agencies of the War Production Board. 

For more than 26 years pressure vessels in this country 
have successfully been constructed with fusion welded 
seams. In April, 1919, the Boiler Code Committee of the 
A. S. M. E. appointed a sub-cc mmittee to draft rules for 
the construction of unfired pressure vessels, and in 1925 
a code for unfired pressure vessels which included rules 
for the fusion process of welding was adopted. In 1931 
the Boiler Code Committee adopted rules for the welding 
of power boilers, but no endeavor was made at that time 
to include such rules in the Locomotive Boiler Code. Such 
action, however, was taken in the Fall of 1942 and re- 
sulted in the adoption of rules for the fusion welding of 
locomotive boilers as an addition to Section III of the 
A. S. M. E. Boiler Construction Code. 

The code for the fusion welding of power boilers has 
become law in every state of the Union having boiler 
safety regulations and was accepted as the model f 
the fusion welding codes subsequently drawn by the Mer- 
chant Marine (then known as the Bureau of Steamboat 
Inspection of the Department of the Interior), the Ameri- 
can Bureau of Shipping, and British Lloyds. 


The Safety Record 


There can no longer be any question as to the safety 
of welded boiler construction. Fusion welded steam 
boilers in stationary service have been in use since 1931, 
and several hundred boilers carrying pressures in the 
neighborhood of 1,500 Ib. per sq. in. have been in suc- 
cessful service for eight years. In the oil refinery indus- 
try the welding of pressure vessels has been standard 
practice since 1930, and the pressures and temperatures 
involved far exceed any encountered in railroad practice, 
being frequently in the neighborhood of 1,000 Ib. per sq. 
in. and 850 deg. F. In August, 1930, the U. S. Navy 
also issued specifications for welded boiler drums and 
subsequently began their purchase for service where it + 
stated that vibration and stress are of a similar order of 
magnitude to those experienced in locomotive operation. 
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The Merchant Marine and British Lloyds have like- 
wise adopted the fusion-welding of boiler drums, and it 
may be noted that in all of the above fields there is no 
record of any failure of a fusion-welded boiler drum built 
in accordance with the above mentioned codes or regula- 
tions. 

The construction of the railroad locomotive boiler 
drums, where pressures rarely exceed 300 Ib. per sq. in., 
has alone remained unchanged and continued to make use 
of the former riveted method with its waste of material in 
laps, welt plates and rivet heads, its invitation to em- 
brittlement through leaks in the riveted spaces, and its 
waste of labor in calking and patching. The first welded 
locomotive boiler authorized as a test by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has now completed seven years of 
successful service on the Delaware & Hudson, with no 
cracks or trouble of any nature experienced to date. 


The Saving in Steel and Labor 


The data in the table are as reported by a Class I 
railroad, and are based on modern locomotives operating 
approximately 100,000 miles per year in high-speed pas- 
senger service at a steam pressure of 300 Ib. per sq. in. 


Weight-Saving Possibilities of Welded Alloy-Steel 


Construction 
Base weight, plain carbon steel, riveted construction, Ib. 112,461 
Base weight, plain carbon steel, fusion welded construction, Ib. 105,576 
Base weight, alloy steel, fusion welded construction, Ib. 96,111 





In this case the railroad reports a possible saving of 
16,350 Ib. if fusion-welded alloy-steel construction instead 
of riveted carbon-steel is used on these particular loco- 
motives. In order to arrive at an estimate of what this 
saving might mean, refer to the paper® presented on April 
11, 1944, by K. F. Nystrom, before the New England 
Railroad Club. Mr. Nystrom states in part “. . . from 
studies we have made, it appears that, based on a cost of 
one mill per ton mile for carrying dead weight in freight 
and passenger trains, and absorbing the extra cost over a 
period of 16.6 years, we can afford to pay as muchas... 
$1.00 per pound saved in a passenger car or locomotive. 
It is felt that these figures are conservative, particularly 
for passenger cars and passenger locomotives, as high 
speed increases cost per ton mile. 


Maintenance Cost Lower 


This, of course, refers only to the initial cost of fusion- 
welded alloy construction, and ignores the much larger 
saving in reduced maintenance throughout the life of the 
locomotive. It also ignores the increased efficiency ob- 
tainable through using higher steam pressures than are 
practical with riveted construction. The class of loco- 
motives on which figures are quoted above were built of 
plain carbon-steel, and riveted construction. Within the 
first five years of operation, all seams had to be cut out 
and patched due to embrittlement. There is now sub- 
stantial evidence that complete renewal of these boiler 
shells may be required every seven years. The five year 
labor and material costs for the patching have averaged 
$8,000 per locomotive with 4,800 Ib. of new steel plates 
required for this repair ner locomotive. All of this work 
could be eliminated if the boilers were fusion welded, 
since in that case the conditions under which embrittle- 
ment cracking occurs would be totally absent. 

Based on these figures and assuming that all plates 

2 See After-War Problems—Locomotives and Cars, by K. F. Nylbroen: 


mechanical assistant to chief operating officer, Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 
Paul & Pacific, Railway Age, April 15, 1944. 
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will have to be renewed at the end of seven years, the 
savings per locomotive per year, if fusion welded alloy 
construction is used, are as follows: 
Laps, butt straps and_ rivet 
reas eee ee 6,885 
Boiler shell plates, Ib. ........ 
SOD BOL 0k ease ee es Chas 102,996-—-7=14,714 
Additional steel for patching, lb. 4,800+5= 960 
Total steel saved per locomo- 
tive per year, TH. ........%. 
Labor and material for patch- 





15,674 


$8,000—5=$1 ,600 


ET EPC Ore 
Down-time of locomotives due 
to patching, days (minimum)...........+.+. 30 


This brings up consideration of the possible high-tensile 
steels available for such construction. The A. S. T. M. 
lists these as: A-212—Carbon-silicon steel (generally 
called “‘silico-manganese”’) ; A-202—-Chrome-manganese- 
silicon steel; A-203—Low-carbon nickel-steel ; A-204— 
Molybdenum-steel ; A-225—Manganese-vanadium ‘steel. 

It is probably true that any one of the above steels, 
when properly fabricated, will lend itself well to the pro- 
duction of serviceable locomotive boilers. However, there 
are several comparative factors which must be taken into 
consideration in choosing the best of these steels, while 
not overlooking the considerations of first and finished 
costs. 

Among these are: cost (the extras for these steels 
can be obtained from any producer) ; ease of fabrication 
(the steels all fabricate readily) and weldability. 

All of the above steels are commercially weldable and 
have been used for some welded structures in the past. 
However, because of its extended use through civilian 
and governmental standardization for all types of high- 
temperature and high-pressure applications in the oil in- 
dustry and for the production of steam in all types of 
boilers, molybdenum steel has been put through its paces 
to a greater extent in this field than any other steel. As 
far as its straight welding properties are concerned, and 
with no consideration given to its high temperature prop- 
erties, it is important to note that one of the principal 
Diesel-electric locomotive builders recently expressed a 
preference for specification A-204 for use in welded 
frames on the ground that when frames of this material 
had broken because of a wreck or a derailment, the break 
had never been in or near the weld. 


Plan Single Gage 


for Australian Railways 
By the Hon. E. J. Ward* 


OR many years the question of standardizing Aus- 
tralia’s railway gages has been discussed by succes- 
sive governments. Many reports and estimates have 

been prepared, but there the matter has ended. How- 
ever, the threat of Japanese aggression rudely shocked 
the complacency of Australians and drew attention to the 
lack of adequate land transport. We soon found that the 
lack of a uniform gage restricted the mobility of the 
available defense forces, and many expedients had to 
be adopted. 

Today, Australia is planning for the post-war period, 


* Australian Minister of Transport. 
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The Author 


The youngest cabinet member in the 
Australian government, Mr. Ward has a 
reputation for progressiveness, frequently 
showing annoyance when older colleagues 
do not move as rapidly as he feels is war- 
ranted by circumstances. As the first Minis- 
ter for Labor in the government of Prime 
Minister Curtin, he was given the task of 
mobilizing Australian workers for war. At 
present he holds two portfolios—transport 
and the administration of external territories. 











and the people hope that standardization of railway gages 
will have a high priority. Not only for purposes of de- 
fense but also for reasons of national development, it is 
fundamental that Australia’s 27,000 odd miles of main- 
land railroads, which are practically all government- 
owned, shall be of one gage. Unfortunately, in the early 
days prior to Federation the several Australian states 
went their own way. 

\t present, the route mileage of the different govern- 
ment railway gages in the several mainland states is ap- 
proximately as follows: 

5 ft. 3 in.—6,132 miles in Victoria and South Australia. 

4 ft. 8% in.—7,322 miles; includes the Commonwealth trans- 

ntinental line linking South Australia and West Australia 

wned by federal government), and lines in New South Wales. 

3 ft. 6 in—13,015 miles; includes Commonwealth Jines and 
state-owned lines in Queensland, South Australia and West 
Australia. 

Others—552 miles. 


Investigation Is Started 


\t my suggestion the Commonwealth Cabinet author- 
ized Sir Harold Clapp, director-general of land transport 
since the war and an eminent Australian railway author- 
ity, to investigate the question_of standardizing our rail- 
way gages on the 4-ft. 8%-in. basis. Sir Harold Clapp 
will not only submit a report but also a detailed plan, so 
that the government of the Commonwealth can bring to 
iruition this long-delayed project, after discussion and 
agreement with the state governments. Along with the 
standardization of gages, the whole question involving 
standards of rolling stock and equipment is being studied 
with a view to securing the maximum advantages. 

This investigation in all its aspects is proceeding rap- 
idly. I have just received a preliminary report indicating 
that no fewer than 12,000,000 crossties and something 
like half a million tons of steel rails and fastenings will 
be required for the scheme that will be recommended. 
In addition, there will be large quantities of steel required 
tor the construction of locomotives and rolling stock, It 
is thought that the Australian steel mills will be able to 
suppy the requirements for steel and steel rails. Apart 
irom steel, millions of feet of sawn timber, as well as 
large quantities of bricks, cement, etc., will be needed. 

It is evident that the man-power requirements, in addi- 
tion to existing railway staffs, will be considerable. In 
lact, the railways will need to employ, over a period of 
years, an aggregate of about 100,000 additional men. In 
addition to men employed on railway work, at least 30,000 
men, spread over a period of years, will be needed to pro- 
duce the necessary materials in ties, rails and fastenings. 
Other steel and timber requirements will also absorb con- 
siderable numbers of men, but at this stage the numbers 
cannot be estimated. 
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The major aspects of the standardization of Austra- 
lia’s railway gages will be the construction of new rolling 
stock and the alteration of existing rolling stock suitable 
for conversion, the alteration of the permanent way and 
structures, the building of extensive classification and 
transfer yards and locomotive terminals, and the con- 
struction of new lines for defense and development 
purposes. 


Advantages of Standardization 


Standardization offers many advantages that are quite 
apart from defense, for which it is essential. For in- 
stance, it will enable greater use to be made of existing 
rolling stock, will facilitate and expedite the movement 
of both pasengers and freight, and generally will tend to 
break down state prejudice. The standardization of 
equipment and rolling stock should eventually result in 
great economy in production and maintenance. Both 
Great Britain and the United States found in earlier 
years that the diversity of railway gages was retarding 
national development, as a result of which these countries 
both standardized on the 4-ft. 8%4-in. gage over half a 
century ago. 

The question of standardization of railway gages in 
\ustralia was raised about the same time, but no progress 
was made. 

To me it is an amazing thing how successive govern- 
ments in Australia have failed to take action. Arguments 
advanced in earlier years appear to have hinged on the 
cost involved, an insignificant amount compared with the 
prodigious and ever-mounting expenditure incurred by 
the country in the prosecution of the war. In the depres- 
sion years of 1931-32, this project would have provided 
work for thousands of men, but nothing was done. by 
those who were then guarding the destinies of Australia. 
As a consequence our transport system proved to be 
probably the weakest point in our defensive equipment 
when Japanese invasion threatened. Despite the great 
demand which will be made on man-power and materials 
in the post-war era in Australia, | am convinced that the 
standardization of railway gages can no longer be de- 
layed. The work, including the construction of certain 
strategic and developmental railways, will probably take 
seven years. 


Other Post-War Needs 


For the purpose of both defense and development, Aus- 
tralian railway construction projects for the post-war 
period must, of necessity, include provision for railways 
to serve adequately the vast, sparsely-populated areas in 
the far north. Also, because of the wear and tear in- 
curred by reason of the heavy war traffic, a huge rehabili- 
tation program involving both permanent way and rolling 
stock will have to be undertaken by the Australian rail- 
way systems in the post-war period. This is quite apart 
from the standardization of gages and will appreciably 
increase the demand on men and materials. 

It is estimated that Sir Harold Clapp’s report and 
plan for standardization will be finalized by March next 
year, and submitted to the Commonwealth government 
for discussion with the states concerned. In addition to 
the conversion of gages, the scheme will include the con- 
struction of consequential, strategical and developmental 
railways, and will embody a section dealing with the 
modernization of rail transport to enable it to be co- 
ordinated with the highway and air-transport systems, 
and thus provide the most efficient facilities for the car- 
riage of passengers and goods. 
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Federal Aid Bilks 
Road Users of 17 States 


fase economy and justice of federal aid to highway 
construction was called into question by Congress- 
man W. J. Miller (R., Conn.) in an extension of re- 
marks published in the November 27 Congressional Di- 
rectory. 

In discussing pending federal aid highway legislation 
which would appropriate $525 millions annually, the 
Connecticut Congressman pointed out that the measure 
would be based on levies from all highway users, but 
with proceeds apportioned inequitably—that is, not dis- 
tributed among the states in the same ratio as their con- 
tribution to federal receipts from highway users. 

In 1942 Mr, Miller explained, the federal government 
collected $642 millions in various levies upon users of 
the highways. If the $525 millions to be spent annually 
on highways were distributed in proportion among the 
states as the citizens of each have contributed to the fed- 
eral taxes on road use, each state’s share would be the 
total shown in Column B of the accompanying table. 
Column A shows the actual federal aid each state will get 
under the proposed legislation. Column C shows the 
amounts by which some states will have their highways 
subsidized at the expense of taxpayers in other states. 
Column D shows the amounts by which some states will 
get less from federal aid than their pro rata proportion 
of federal taxes from highway users. 

“Road-user groups everywhere are calling for no diver- 





Federal Aid Costs Some States More Than It Helps Them 


Total appor- 


tioned for Federal motor 
state, county, vehicle im- Subsidies 
State and loca! posts to raise from other Diversions to 
roads the total fund States other States 
A B Cc D 
(Thousands) 

Ala. . vii $9,860 $6,480 $3,380 
er Fekete acute 7,200 2,310 4,890 
Ark. ced 7,890 4,240 3,650 
Calif. oe 26,000 43,960 $17,960 
Colo. : 9,570 5,070 4,500 
Conn. 4,490 8,780 4,290 
Del. 1,550 1,330 220 
Fla. a 7,270 8,830 1,560 
Ga. 11,780 8,810 2.970 
Idah 7,550 2,290 5,260 
Ill. 23,450 32,600 9,150 
Ind. 12,200 15,820 3,620 
lowa 11,310 12,120 810 
Kans 10,850 8,800 2,050 
Ky 8,980 7,410 1,570 
La 7,500 6,660 840 
Me ig dens 3,930 3,450 480 
Md. 4,840 7,280 2,440 
Mass. 10,390 e 15,860 5,470 
Mich. et 17,090 26,020 8,930 
Minn. i 12,870 12,560 310 
Miss. 8,120 4,740 3,380 
Mo. 14,640 15,560 920 
Mont. : 10,010 2,670 7,340 
Neb. 8,520 5,840 2,680 
Nev. 5,350 810 4,540 
Pe: 2 : 2,300 2,080 220 
N. J. 9,600 18,660 9,060 
N. M. ; 7,480 2,090 5,390 
N. Y. : 34,180 41,940 7,760 
tf. ee 11,520 11,750 460 ; 
N. D. ; 6,020 2,350 3,670 
Ohio 20,300 32,280 11,980 
Okla. peas 10,270 8,780 1,490 
Oreg. 10,550 5,990 4,560 
Pa. oa toksecks 25,410 36,300 10,890 
ee ; 2,350 3,140 790 
a Sos 6,350 5,230 1,120 
s. D. 6,570 2,800 3,770 
Tenn 10,160 7,660 2,500 
Tex. ; 29,080 28,130 950 
Utah ‘ ; 5,550 2,390 3,160 
Vt. eee 4 des 1,950 1,540 410 
Va. ; 9,040 9,590 550 
Wash. seh. 9,230 8,900 330 
W. Va. +e 5,550 5,030 470 
Wis. - ve 12,020 13,490 1,470 
Wyo. 5,950 1,520 4,430 @., 
Territories and D. C. 7,910 3,750 4,160 
Administration . 12,500 avd 12,500 1 

Total . 525,000 525,000 97,650 97,650 
928 


sion of motor-vehicle taxes,” said Mr. Miller. “The, 
have been instrumental in enacting anti-diversion amend- 
ments to the constitution of many of the states. Yet, the 
Roads Committee of this House recommends the passage 
of legislation which diverts $97,500,000 from the motor 
vehicle owners of 17 states to subsidize the others.”’ 


Blasted Bridges 


(Continued from page 920) 

and were set up on the foundation of the destroyed 
abutment to carry the load of steel during erection while 
the concrete was setting. Because of lack of suitable 
materials, it was necessary to support the span tem- 
porarily at two intermediate points in the river during 
construction. It was not found practicable to use ordi- 
nary conventional piling for this purpose ;.therefore, an 
arrangement was worked out for the use of special ad- 
justable camel’s foot bearings that were designed and 
stocked by the railroad and dock troops of the British 
army, primarily to be used as bearings for temporary) 
dock repairs. Special adapters were made to permit the 
use of these camel’s foot bearing shoes with the standard 
British military railway steel trestling. 

Barges were borrowed from the Corps of Engineers, 
special timber frames were erected on the barges, and 
the lower section of the trestling was erected and sus- 
pended between the barges at the shore. At this point, 
the lower section of trestling was floated into place; 
lowered’ to position on the river bottom; adjusted to 
proper plumb through the screw action permitted by the 
shaft extending through the trestling; and the balance 
of the trestling was erected up to the bridge seats. 

Figs. 5 and 6 indicate the various stages of this work 
At the same time the concrete of the south abutment was 
poured around the steel columns temporarily erected, 
and a new concrete abutment was poured on the north 
shore. Because of the speed of erection, it was necessary 
to land the steel span on the north abutment only four 
days after it had been completed. 


Work Divided Among Three Groups 


The work on this bridge was divided into three general 
groups, all of which were carried out simultaneously. 
The span erection group commenced immediately on 
erection of the 80-ft. portion of the truss on the south 
shore to act as counter-balance for cantilever erection 
of the first span to the first temporary intermediate pier. 
as indicated in Fig. 7. While this was going on, the 
second, or abutment construction group, leveled off the 
old blown-out abutments, placed the specially designed 
steel columns, and had the footings ready for the steel 
spans when they reached them. At the same time they 
placed forms and poured the concrete around the columns 
so that, by the time cantilever erection of the span proper 
had passed the south abutment, the pouring of concrete 
was completed, as indicated in Fig. 8. 

The third group commenced immediately the fabrica- 
tion and placing of the central temporary steel trestling 
as described previously. The work was so well timed 
and co-ordinated that in both instances the lower chord 0! 
the span was just reaching out for support: on the tem- 
porary trestling when the temporary bridge seat was 
being placed by the crews. 

Fig. 9 shows the bridge during erection. Here, it will 
be noted that the erection proper has passed the second 
temporary trestling, and cannibalization of portions 0! 
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the original span on the south bank is taking place in 
order to complete the span to the north shore. Fig. 10 
shows the completed span after the temporary trestling 
was removed. 

Permission was given by the tactical commander to 
commence construction of this bridge on the evening of 
May 15, On the morning of May 16 work was started 
and, 14 days later, on May 29, it was ready for the pas- 
sage of trains. Attention is invited to the fact that, with 
the 80 ft. on the bank, it was necessary to erect a total 
of 320 ft. of truss. The 240 ft. finally left in place was 
erected in nine days. The work was done by “A” com- 
panies of ‘the four American Railway Operating Bat- 
talions. 

(Part 2 of this article, which will describe the con- 
struction of bridges across the Volturno river at Cancello 
and the Savone river north of Sparanise, will appear in 
an early issue.) 


Communications... 


Blind Leading the Blind 


To THE Epitor: 

I cannot believe that officials of railroads have any comprehen- 
sion of how few employees who direct the public have any knowl- 
edge either of travel conditions or of modern train travel. I am 
thinking of the girl who served as information attendant in a 
major terminal and transfer point directing hundreds and per- 
haps thousands of travelers daily; for six months she had never 
been inside a coach, and had merely walked through Pullman 
sleepers because a specially competent fellow-employee took some 
of the girls through some cars in the yards one evening; she 
worked for a year before she ever actually rode on any kind of a 
train! I’m thinking too of a real old-timer, called back into rail- 
road service by the wartime boom, who told his passengers that 
tourist sleepers were different from standard sleepers in that 
they had leather seats! This, too, in a major station. 

Many supervisors dismiss this sort of thing with the brusque 
comment that such practical knowledge isn’t essential. Of course 
it isn’t; but it helps. Let an employee sit for a few hours at a 
junction because of arcarelessly interpreted timetable, and he'll 
think before he dismisses a passenger with a half thought-out 
answer. These supervisors suggest that an employee can learn on 
his own time how his railroad is run. Yes; but other businesses 
don’t expect ordinary employees to learn on their own time, and 
the railroad seniority system discourages such initiative. 

As a matter of fact, the very employees whose job it is to meet 
and guide the public are discriminated against in their ability to 
travel, strange as it may seem. An operating employee often gets 
an annual pass in connection with his work; a reservation clerk 
or a ticket seller rarely. In fact, in some cases, such an employee 
must work longer to get an annual pass! 

In these overcrowded times, it may be asked what right an em- 
ployee has taking space on trains needed by revenue passengers. 
[ say that there are few places in the eastern or midwestern 
United States where there isn’t some representative train which 
has ample vacant space some day of the week. Such contact em- 
ployees need not travel often, or in large groups. Alone, on relief 
days, an employee could travel part way on a streamliner, part 
way on a local, and return in an upper berth, almost everywhere 
except in the south and far west; he might be paid for this, or 
might merely be encouraged to do so on his own time—just make 
such arrangements easy for him. Let him talk his trip over, after- 
wards, with a passenger representative, who could tell him how 
typical his journey was. Then, bring him (or her) down to some 
overcrowded train, to see for himself how crowded conditions at 
their worst are. 

A little thing? I’ve stood beside employees and heard their ex- 
planations to inquiring travelers, sometimes accurate, far too often 
based on ignorance or obsolete observations. I’ve stood on both 
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sides of a ticket window, and think that I can understand both the 
point of view of the traveler and of the contact employee. 

In railroads, I’ve seen ambitious employees discouraged in their 
effort to help the newcomers by complete official indifference. 
Outside railroads, I’ve seen weeks spent in orienting employees 
who will never have a chance to influence the buying public. Is 
there really any essential difference between selling a reservation 
and a ticket, and selling a more tangible product, both in a com- 
petitive market ? 

WittiAmM C. KESSEL 


What Qualifications 
for Public Relations Work? 


To THE EpiTor: 

In view of the importance of public relations work to the rail- 
roads and your oft demonstrated interest in that line of activity, 
I can scarcely refrain from commenting on the letter by “Public 
Relations Officer” carried under the title “What Qualifications 
For Public Relations Work,” in your December 2 issue. 

One of the greatest handicaps which public relations men are 
laboring under is the widespread and deep-seated impression that 
public relations work consists almost entirely of press agentry. 
The letter of “Public Relations Officer” certainly makes his full 
contribution, knowingly or not, towards the perpetuation of that 
erroneous idea. The naive implication that railroading is so simple 
that a newspaper man can pick up all of its essentials in short 
order will certainly not be accepted by the experienced railroad 
man. 

Of course, this is a debatable point and depends largely upon 
the individual viewpoint, but I have discussed this very mat- 
ter with many railroad officers, including public relations officers, 
and the preponderance of their opinion is that a railroad man who 
possesses ability of expression can acquire the essentials of news- 
paper writing more quickly than the newspaper man can possibly 
acquaint himself with the ramifications of railroading and railroad 
organization. However, this phase of the matter is somewhat be- 
side the point. In my judgment the most grievous error reflected 
in the above-mentioned letter is the apparent view that newspaper 
publicity and public relations are synonymous.. 

While constructive publicity and advertising have a very proper 
place in any public relations program, publicity is only a part of 
the work involved. Public relations, like charity, begins at home, 
and quite often it consists more of an inside job than it does in 
telling the world what we want it to know. After all, we will be 
judged more by what we do and the manner of doing it than by 
what we say. 

One might as well contend that to be a successful railroad pres- 
ident he must first be a good mechanical engineer or a certified 
public accountant or a traffic expert as to say that a public rela- 
tions officer must be a newspaper man in order to succeed in his 
work. The railroad president uses the mechanical engineering 
and other abilities in his organization, and the public relations 
officer in his program likewise employs in appropriate manner the 
talents of someone in his department who is capable of writing 
news releases acceptable to the newspapers. Public relations em- 
braces so much more than publicity that the public relations off- 
cer should be a broad-gaged executive of exceptional ability and 
not one whose experience is confined to one angle of the work. 

If restrictions as to personnel preclude the employment of a 
special publicity man in the organization, the public relations offi- 
cer himself can readily acquire the knowledge and skill necessary 
to the preparation of the news releases. After all, what the news- 
papers want is news and I have never known of anyone who ex- 
perienced any particular trouble in getting news releases published 
provided they possessed reader interest and were presented in a 
frank and attractive manner. 

The popular notion that a public relations man is a “high-pow- 
ered press agent” with a bag of tricks or some special technique 
for getting articles published in the newspapers, does not accord 
with the modern concept of public relations and the quicker we 
can rid ourselves of it the more progress we tan make in effec- 
tuating public relations in the real sense of the term. 

ANOTHER Pusiic RELATIONS OFFICER 
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Name Rogers I. C. C. 
Chairman for 1945 


A commissioner since 1937, his 
O. D. T. work precluded 
earlier election 


Through a notice issued by Secretary 
W. P. Bartel, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission on December 12 announced 
that Commissioner John L. Rogers has been 
elected as its chairman for the calendar year 
1945, succeeding William J. Patterson, 
whose stated term as chairman expires with 
the present year, though he of course con- 
tinues his duties as commissioner. Since the 
chairmanship ordinarily goes in rotation to 
the different commissioners in order of 
seniority, Commissioner Rogers was in line 
for the position in previous years, but he was 
unable to undertake the added duties of the 
office while he was devoting a large part 
of his time to the Office of Defense Trans- 
portation. 

Mr. Rogers was taken into the O. D. T. 
organization by Director Eastman when 
that agency was in its formative stage, serv- 
ing at first as director of the Division of 
Motor Transport, and later assuming added 
responsibilities as assistant director, al- 
though continuing to serve as a member of 
the commission. On March 20, shortly after 
Mr. Eastman’s death, Mr. Rogers resigned 
his O. D. T. position, however, in order to 
give his undivided energies to his commis- 
sion duties. 


Seniority Rule Applied.—The commis- 
sion’s practice of rotating the chairmanship 
for a one-year term among its members, in 
order of seniority, was interrupted when 
Commissioner Eastman was named chair- 
man for a three-year period on a fiscal year 
basis, beginning July 1, 1939, but was re- 
sumed after his selection as director of the 
O. D. T. made it necessary for him to relin- 
quish the chairmanship, Commissioner 
Aitchison having been named acting chair- 
man for the unexpired part of the three-year 
term and chairman for the remainder of the 
calendar year 1942. Mr. Rogers was in 
line for the 1943 chairmanship on a seniority 
basis, but was passed over in view of his 
O. D. T. duties, and Commissioner All- 
dredge was selected instead. In a like man- 
ner, the 1944 term went to Commissioner 
Patterson. 

Mr. Rogers was born at Knoxville, Tenn., 
June 27, 1889. After attending the public 
schools there, he entered railway service as 
a laborer in the car repair shops of the 
Southern, with which road he later served 
an apprenticeship in the mechanical depart- 
ment, thus becoming a boilermaker and later 
a layer-out. 

Subsequently he attended the school of 
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engineering of the University of Tezinessee, 
from which he received the B. S. degree in 
mechanical engineering. 


A “Career Man.”—After a period in the 
employ of the Isthmian Canal Comuinission 
in Panama, Mr. Rogers entered the service 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission in 
1917, his first position being junior mechani- 
cal engineer in the Bureau of Locomotive 
Inspection. He was promoted first to 
mechanical engineer and then, in 1925, to 
examiner, and meanwhile, having taken a 
course in law at National University, Wash- 
ington, D. C., he won an LL.D. degree and 
was admitted to the bar. 

In 1933 Mr. Rogers- became associated 
with Joseph B. Eastman as his executive 
assistant in the office of Federal Co-ordina- 
tor of Transportation. Upon the enactment 
of the Motor Carrier Act of 1935 he was 
named by the commission as director of the 
Bureau of Motor Carriers created by that 
statute, and he held that position until, in 
1937, he was named by President Roosevelt 
as a member of the I. C. C. in the place 
of Hugh M. Tate, for the term expiring in 
1943. He was reappointed last year for the 
term expiring in 1950. 


2nd M. R. S. Returns 210-Mile 
Rail Network to French 

A 210-mile railway network in the Nor- 
mandy region, together with captured Ger- 
man equipment and a complete communica- 
tions system, was turned over to the French 
by the U. S. Army 2nd Military Railway 
Service, in Cherbourg, November 30. The 
Communications Zone headquarters, East- 
ern Theater of Operations, has announced 
that under the arrangement complete con- 
trol over operation and maintenance of the 
lines from Lison to Vire, St. Lo to Cou- 
tances, Folligny to Argentan, Folligny to 
Coutances, and LaHaye du Puits to Sotte- 
vast, has been assumed by the French. 
These lines, which were taken from the 
Germans, and quickly put into operating 
shape by U. S. army railroaders, during 
the early days of the Battle of France, 
had been of considerable military value. 

Lt. Col. Garret C. White, of Buffalo, 
N. Y., representing the 2nd M. R. S., re- 
stored the track, rolling stock and installa- 
tions to M. LeRoy, chief of communica- 
tions, Caen, and Lt. Moulinier, chief of 
operations, Cherbourg, both of the French 
National Railways. 

“We are giving the French possession 
of portions of the railway system just as 
quickly as the military situation permits, 
Colonel White explained, adding that 
American crews and equipment “will be 
moved to forward areas.” 

Military traffic ,still has priority, and 
American crew¥ and locomotives will be 
provided to aid the French personnel in 
moving American freight, it was announced. 


Reading “War Baby” 
Operating in France 


. 


Present job mainly “advisory” 
to French, but it’s always 
ready “in a pinch” 


Company “B” of the Reading’s “War 
Baby,” the operating battalion under com 
mand of Lt. Col. Frederick W. Biltz oi 
Pottsville, Pa., which maintained and op- 
erated the Army’s privately-owned railroad 
at Camp Clairborne, La., and which later 
distinguished itself for its operations on 
the narrow-gage lines of the United King- 
dom before taking over the LeMans rail- 
way yards in France early in August, is 
now acting more in an “advisory capacity” 
at its present station, reports Headquarters, 
European Theater of Operations, with the 
company’s enlisted personnel working as 
hostlers and firemen “to ready the loco- 
motives for French civilian crews.” But 
“in a pinch,” the dispatch continues, “when 
a tie-up threatens the efficiency of the line,” 
these army railroaders in B company, 
captained by John S. Fennell, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., “will step in and remedy the 
situation.” 

It is related that one day in October a 
heavy French locomotive arrived at the 
enginehouse of B company’s engine repair 
platoon at 3 p. m., with superheater units 
reported leaking. The French who were 
in charge ordered the engine to travel 
light to Paris, but ypon inspection by En- 
ginehouse Foreman T/Sgt. Edgar Tucker, 
East Peoria, Ill., it was found that the 
number two unit, second row, left side, had 
burst, and that repairs could be made on 
the spot. Typical of M. R. S. efficiency, 
the work was begun at 6 p. m., fire was 
drawn, the unit removed, repaired and re- 
placed, and the locomotive was back in 
service by 3 a. m. the following day. 

Strict check on the quality of water 
used in the locomotive boilers is main- 
tained by Ist Lt. Robert C. Westley, 
mechanical engineer, Laureldale, Pa. He 
sends samples for chemical analysis to 
his battalion grand division headquarters 
of all water stations within the jurisdiction 
of the Reading unit. 

There are regularly scheduled inspec- 
tions of inbound, outbound and _ passing 
cars and rolling stock under jurisdiction 
of the car repair platoon of Company B, 
which is headed by Ist Lt. Richard E. 
Dufner, car builder of Birdsboro, Pa. He 
recently reported that in one week his 
crews had inspected 7,987 cars, of which 101 
received light running repairs. 

Company C, the operating company, 
headed by Ist Lt. Peter J. Pirrall, train- 
master, Norristown, Pa., is composed of 
engineers, firemen, conductors, flagmen, 
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switchmen, trainmasters, yardmasters and 
road foremen of engines. Two platoons 
handle road operations, one directed by 
ist Lt. James B. Van Natta, Roselle, N. J., 
the other by Ist Lt. Frank B. Davis, road 
foreman of engines, Albany, N. Y. Each 
has 25 train crews, operating from opposite 
terminals of the division, and both foremen 
ride the trains, checking on operations. 
Company A, maintenance of way group, 
is divided into three platoons, under the 
jirect command of Capt. Arthur C. Palmer, 
maintenance of way superintendent, Potts- 
town, Pa. The first platoon has handled 
track maintenance—raising, lining, and 
surfacing newly constructed track-—under 
the supervision of Ist Lt. Francis G. Keens, 
track supervisor, Trenton, N. J. “They 
have kept up the right-of-way under straf- 
ing and bombing attack,” reports Head- 
quarters, “working hours on end without 
benefit of sleep or hot rations.” The second 
platoon commanded by Ist Lt. Henry V 
Plank, railway bridge and building super- 
visor, Reading, Pa., “fans out” over the 
division, making “on the spot” repairs to 
bridges. The third platoon has handled 
communications, and is commanded by 
Ist Lt. Richard H. Smedley, signal main- 
tenance supervisor, North Wales, Pa. It 
is said that as the battalion has moved 
deeper into France “the lines have been 
found to have escaped the enormous dam- 
age inflicted on those of Normandy and 
Brittany,” with little replacement now 
being called for. 


November Export Traffic 


Cars of export freight, excluding coal and 
grain, handletl through United States ports 
totaled 156,665 in the month of November, 
compared with 133,537 cars in November, 
1943, or an increase of 17 per cent, accord- 
ing to the Association of American Rail- 
roads. Export grain unloaded at the ports 
totaled 3,386, compared with 4,772 in No- 
vember 1943, or a decrease of 29 per cent. 

The railroads handled 376 carloads of 
coastal freight in November compared 
with 781 in the same month in 1943, or a 
decrease of 52 per cent. The total of 160,- 
427 cars of export and coastal freight, 
excluding coal, handled through the ports 
represented an average daily unloading of 
5,348 cars. This is the ninth consecutive 
month that the average daily unloading has 


exceeded 5,000 cars. 


C. N. R. Welcomes War Wives 
to Bonaventure Station 


In co-operation with the Canadian Red 
Cross, the Canadian National has estab- 
lished at Bonaventure station, Montreal, 
special facilities as a courtesy to the wives 
and children of Canadian servicemen, pass- 
ing through Montreal enroute to new 
homes, These include a nursery, special 
rest room, and a third room called a “Wel- 
come Canteen.” 

The pink and blue nursery has cribs, 
play pens, high chairs, rocking horses and 
other toys, and tables for bathing and dress- 
ing the babies. The rest room has four 
hospital beds, comfortable chairs and bath- 
ing facilities. Medicines, linens and clothes 
for the babies are supplied by the Red 
Cross, which also is in charge of these 
rooms. Like its counterparts in several U. 
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S. railway stations, the C. N. R. nursery 
provides care for infants while the mothers 
rest, eat, or go shopping or sight-seeing. 

The Welcome Canteen has been set up 
in the station dining room, which has not 
been in use since the opening of the new 
Central station. Red Cross supplies the 
food and members of its Volunteer Food 
Administration Corps serve the meals. Spe- 
cial diets are prepared for children. 


Locomotive Builders Want More 
Advance Orders 


Locomotive builders represented by the 
Industry Advisory Committees of the War 
Production Board~ have informed _ that 
agency that orders for new locomotives, 
including ‘foreign requirements, must De 
placed immediately if full advantage is to 
be taken of available manufacturing 
Present W. P. B. production 
schedules for large locomotives (that is, 
over 100 tons) are projected only through 
the second quarter of 1945, it was explained, 


capacity 


and emphasis was put on the dangers in such 
a situation, both in loss of manpower to 
other industries and in delays in placing 
orders for and obtaining deliveries of com- 
ponents, such as injectors, superheaters, and 
feed water pumps, whose manufacturers 
must know the builders’ requirements well 
in advance. 

Since current production of locomotives 
is below the industry’s capacity, according 
to the committees, military requirements 
can still be taken care of, and precedence 
over non-military orders would be given 
such production as a matter of course if 
later needs exceed advance schedules. 

The large locomotive builders’ committee 
recommended that the builders be allowed 
to deal directly with government procure- 
ment agencies in accepting orders for gov- 
ernment non-military requirements without 
W. P. B. allocation. It also suggested that 
special committees representing both Diesel- 
electric and steam builders be set up to 
confer with W. P. B. officers on re-deter- 
mination of the so-called lead time needed 
to turn out finished locomotives after all 
necessary materials have been obtained. 


Representatives of small locomotive 
builders recommended continuation of the 
allocation of government purchases for 
various foreign requirements, as to steam 
locomotives, but did not consider allocation 
of Diesels for non-military requirements 
necessary at present, because production 
capacity in the industry was considered to 
be adequate to meet all military and other 
demands. 

Production of small locomotives under a 
factory stock program that would result 1 
production of a maximum number of units 
by the industry in each month and each 
quarter for commercial sale was recom- 
mended to the W. P. B., and manufacturers 
were asked to submit plans for production 
under such a program, together with mate- 
rial requirements, for final W. P. B. con- 
sideration. 

War Department representatives dis- 
cussed with the committees their contract 
termination problems and their responsi- 
bilities in the employment of returning 
veterans. 


Tank Car Shipments of Oil to 
East—Correction 


Tank car shipments of petroleum and 
petroleum products to the East-coast area 
during the week ended November 18 aver- 
aged 530,466 barrels a day. The story 
entitled “Pipe Lines Now Carrying Bulk 
of East’s Oil,” which appeared in the Rail 
way Age of December 9, page 892, re 
ported erroneously that the daily average 
for that week was only 107,136 barrels 


Vocational Guidance Program Is 
Set up by W. M. C. 


The War Manpower Commission on De- 
cember 10 made public its plans for a1 
expanded “employment counseling service’ 
in local offices of the United States Employ- 
f 


ment Service. The announced purpose « 


this service is to assist returning veterans, 
displaced war workers, and other job appli- 
cants to find the specific job or occupational 
field for which they are best suited, and so 
to aid the U. S. E. S. in placing workers in 
a more effective manner. The program will 
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C. P. R. “Bond” Car Ready for Six Transcontinental Trips 


Recently done over at the railroad’s Angus shops, for use in Canada’s 7th victory loan drive, 
when this observation car left Montreal, attached to the transcontinental ‘“‘Dominion,” it was painted 
silver, white, black and light blue, and emblazoned with the “Flaming Dagger,”’ emblem of the British 
8th army. The car also bore in English and French the war bond slogan, “Buy One More than Bx 


fore,” and “Achetons une Obligations de Plus.’ 

























































go into effect in stages during the next 
few months, as a nucleus of trained per- 
sonnel is established in each state for the 
raining of employees of the local employ- 
ment offices in the procedures of employment 
counseling. 

It was explained that it will continue to 
be U. S. E. S. policy to refer to “other 
agencies” those applicants whose require- 
ments can be better cared for with the 
specialized facilities of such agencies. 


I. C. C. Service Orders 

Shipment of Irish potatoes from stor- 
age points in specified portions of Idaho, 
Oregon and California has been prohibited 
by Interstate Commerce Commission Serv- 
ice Order No. 259, except under permit 
supplied by the War Food Administration. 
This order applies to carload shipments 
by rail in cars of any type in intrastate 
or interstate commerce, and is 
mented by an order of the Office of De- 
fense Transportation, effective at the same 
time, which applies a similar restriction 
on shipments by common, contract or 
private carriers. The orders were issued 
at the request of the War Food Adminis- 
trator to facilitate his control of potato 
shipments. 

Service Order No. 260, effective Decem- 
ber 13, provided that bunker ice in re- 
frigerator cars loaded, or to be loaded, 
with citrus fruits originating in Arizona, 
California, Florida or Texas, cannot be 
salted. Addition of salt to bunker ice by 
shippers during the process of precooling 
such cars prior to their movement in road 
haul service is permitted under an excep- 
tion to the order, however, provided such 
salting of cars by shippers involves no 
additional switching service by the rail- 
road. The order was issued, it was indi- 
cated, because of delays to refrigerator 
cars resulting from ordinary salting prac- 
tices. 


supple- 


0. D. T. Again Advises Against a 
Florida Vacation 


Another warning was directed to that 
element of the traveling public that is con- 
sidering a Florida vacation trip this winter 
in a December 11 statement from the Office 
of Defense Transportation. Its point was 
that the travel flow into Florida originates 
at numerous northern and western points 
and through a comparatively long period, 
so that a certain amount of nonessential 
travel can be handled by the railroads enter- 
ing that state, even though their available 
facilities are less than at any time since the 
war began. On the other hand, it added, 
the “mass return” of winter vacationists 
from a single area over a much shorter 
period creates a “critical transportation 
bottleneck,’ in which seekers for accommo- 
dations afte more likely to find them un- 
available. 

The O. D. T. said that this season finds 


Materials 


The following is a digest of orders and notices 
that have been issued by the War Production 
Board and the Office of Price Administration 
since December 2, and which are of interest 
to railways: 
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42 per cent less Pullman space for civilian 
use available on New York to Florida 
trains than in 1940. In other sections of the 
country the relative situation is about the 
same, it added. While the number of coach 
seats available for all travelers between New 
York and Florida has increased about 40 
per cent since 1940, the O. D. T. reported, 
travel in coaches has increased nearly 400 
per cent, and the limited space that has been 
available for civilians is being further re- 
duced by “steadily growing” furlough travel 
and by civilian travel which is considered 
“directly connected with the war effort.” 


Drums Used Again in Kerosene 
Traffic to New England 


Shipment of kerosene in steel drums from 
Gulf coast refineries to New England will 
be resumed this winter, Petroleum Admin- 
istrator Ickes has announced. This will be 
the third winter season in which the oil 
industry has had to resort to boxcar ship- 
ments of kerosene to meet the fuel require- 
ments of this territory. 

It was explained that increased military 
demands have made it necessary to shift 
additional tank cars into military service, 
thus further reducing the number available 
for use in the East coast oil movement for 
civilian purposes, so that the supply is not 
sufficient to meet the demand for such trans- 
portation. The Army has again arranged 
to supply 500,000 steel drums for the pur- 
pose. Last winter 1,004,813 barrels of kero- 
sene were moved into New England in 
drums shipped in boxcars, according to 


the P. A. W. 


LITTLE THOUGHT 


BIT OF CARE 
AND 


INJURED MEN 
N34 = 


VERY RARE 


Poster No. 256, Which Constitutes the 
December Installment of the “All the 
Year—Every Year Safety Program,” Is 
Now Being Distributed by the Commit- 
tee on Education, Safety Section, A.A.R. 


and Prices 


Cotton Duck—Because of continued shortages 
of cotton duck fo military tentage requirements, 
the restrictions of Direction 2 to M-91 have been 
extended indefinitely. The amended direction 
continues the requirement that all looms that 





produced -Army Duck, Numbered Duck, Shel; 

Tent Duck or Flat Duck during the first quarte; 
of 1943, be operated only to produce the ki: 

of duck specified in the direction. The quantit 
of duck that any producer may have in invento: 
also is limited. 


Lead—Allocation of lead is a possibility, 
W. P. B. reported recently. No decision } 
been reached as to the percentage of allocat 
which may be necessary. Government spokes 
men stated that current lead consumption 
exceeding production to such an extent that th: 
government stockpile was being reduced below 
a safe margin. Continued heavy civilian demar 
for such purposes as storage batteries and pa 
have cut heavily into the dwindling supply. 


Pencils—A supply of wood case pencils 
quate to meet consumer needs will continu 
be available during 1945, members of the W 
Case Pencil Industry Advisory Committee 
ot a recent meeting. 


agree 


Small Steam Locoraotives—-Committee mx 
bers recommended continuation of the allocati 
of government purchases of small steam locom 
tives (up to 100 tons) for various foreign 1 
quirements at a meeting this week of the Bu 
ers of Small Locomotives Industry Advisory ( 
mittee. Allocation of Diesel locomotives for thes: 
non-military requirements was not. consider 
necessary because production capacity in the 
dustry is sufficient to meet all demands. 


Steel Pipe—The Pipe Industry Advisory Com 
mittee at a recent meeting recommended that 
proposed increase in steel mill pipe inventories 
be postponed because of increasing heavy amm 
nition requirements. This action followed dis 
closure that the expanding shell program 
crowded bar, rail and structural mills to capacit 
and might fan >dut to include the seamless 
mills. Seamless pipe may not only be reduce 
through direct curtailment of facilities, but m 
used for rolling bar rounds and supplying 
topped”’ steel (needed in the production of sea 
less pipe) may cut supplies of this product 
further. 


Steel Products——Steel warehouses will be 
lowed to increase their stocks 6f general ste 
products under Direction 3 to Order M-21-1 
This liberalized plan will not be allowed to int 
fere with war production schedules, W. P. 8 
said. The new direction excludes merchant tra 
products such as pipe, galvanized sheets, tin and 
terne plate and wire products. Present and cx 
pected production of these products does not wai 
rant additional warehouse stocks at this time, t! 
direction stated. 


Western Pine—Western pine lumber, which 
in critically short supply, may be received only 
by specific authorization from the W. P. B., and 
only for essential uses where other lumber ca 
not be substituted. 

Direction 2a to L-335, implements W. P. 8. s 
allocation of lumber for the first quarter of 1945, 
and covers Idaho white pine, ponderosa pine and 
sugar pine produced by sawmills cutting 10,000 
f. b. m. or more of any kind of lumber per da 

These sawmills and distributors may fill orders 
for western pine lumber received after Decembe: 
2, only if they carry the certifications given in 
the direction. These certifications are in additio1 
to the regular certificates required by consumers 
and distributors under Order L-335. Applications 
may be by letter stating fully the use to which 
the lumber is to be put and the quantity desired 


Prices 

Steel Products—Increases in ceiling prices of 
11 carbon steel products including rods, bright 
wire, bright nails, lead and furnace annealed 
wire, pot annealed wire, galvanized barbed wire. 
staples and spring wire has been granted Pitts 
burgh Steel Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., by the 
O. P. A. in order to allow the company to p: 
duce without financial hardship, O. P. A. an 
nounced. This is in no way connected with th 
National War Labor Board decision of Novem 
ber 23, involving wage adjustments of employees 
in 86 basic steel companies, O. P. A, said. It 
is the result of a petition filed by the Pittsburgh 
company. The increases range from 10 cents 
to 50 cents per hundred weight and will enable 
the company to realize its manufacturing costs 0” 
certain major steel products, O. P. A. said. 
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Conductors Lose in 
Supreme Court Test 


Fail in effort to oust train- 
men’s union as P. R. R. 
bargaining agent 


The Order of Railway Conductors, hav- 
ig engaged in a jurisdictional dispute with 
the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen as 
to certain employees of the Pennsylvania 
vhich led it first to the National Mediation 
Board and finally, through the lower courts, 
to the Supreme Court of the United States, 
as failed in that court to obtain relief from 
findings adverse to its claims. In‘ addition 
to.the trainmen, the Pennsylvania was a 
lefendant in the Supreme Court proceed- 
ings, in which the opinion was delivered 
December 11 by Justice Roberts, with Jus- 
tice Rutledge concurring in the result. 
There was no expression of dissent. 


Trainmen Won Out.—tThe litigation 
grew out of a discussion in 1941 between 
he carrier and the two brotherhoods, de- 
signed to adjust classifications of condue- 
tors, rates of pay therefor, and the control 
of the conductors’ extra board. The road’s 
road conductors were then represented by 
the O. R. C., while the B. R. T. represented 
its road brakeman, yard conductors, yard 
brakemen, baggagemen and switchtenders, 
and contracts with the road had been nego- 
tiated jointly by the two brotherhoods, 
under Railway Labor Act provisions, in- 
cluding -one effective in 1927, which the 
O. R. C. contended still is effective, with 
modifications, as to road conductors. 

The joint discussions in 1941 broke up 
vhen the conductors withdrew in protest 
against the attitude of the trainmen, in 
which the carrier concurred, with respect to 
the matters under consideration, and the 
road and the trainmen then entered into an 
agreement, some phases of which the con- 
ductors claimed to be in violation of the 
Railway Labor Act and therefore void, 
thereby, they asserted, leaving in effect the 
previous agreement, to which the O. R. C. 
was a party. The carrier, however, after 
having made the 1941 agreement with the 
trainmen, refused to bargain with the 


O.; Riis 


Say Union and Railway “Conspired.” 
—Upon the ground that the railroad and 
the B. R. T. had engaged in a conspiracy 
to discredit the O. R. C. and to coerce and 
interfere with the conductors in its employ 
in their choice of a bargaining representa- 
tive, the O. R. C. in September, 1942, asked 
the Mediation Board to certify it as the 
bargaining representative of the Pennsyl- 
vania’s road conductors, but objected to an 
clection, The board, however, ordered an 
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election to be held, and then certified the 
trainmen’s brotherhood as the authorized 
representative of the road conductors. In 
this the board erred, the O. R. C. claimed, 
because it failed in its duty to find first that 
the alleged unfair labor practices do not 
amount to unlawful coercion or interference. 

The conductors’ brotherhood asked the 
courts, in effect, to set aside the board’s 
ruling, to find that the agreement between 
the railroad and the trainmen was an illegal 
infringement on its rights as bargaining 
agent for the road conductors, to find that 
the O. R. C. had the exclusive right to bar- 
gain for these conductors, and to require the 
road to bargain with it in that capacity. 
The federal district court held that the facts 
alleged failed to establish a cause of action, 
and dismissed the complaint, but an appeal 
was taken. The court of appeals in its turn 
dismissed the appeal on the ground that it 
was without jurisdiction, in view of -the 
Supreme Court’s decision in the Switch- 
men's Union case, in which, as noted in 
Railway Age of November 27, 1943, page 
876, the final authority of the Mediation 
Board was upheld in settling jurisdictional 
disputes. 

The O. R. C. appeal to the Supreme Court 
was based on its contentions with respect to 
the railroad’s and the trainmen’s actions, 
and not to the authority of the N. M. B 
The high court declined to grant any of the 
conductors’ pleas, however, on the general 
ground that to do so would amount to action 
“in the teeth of the board’s certification” 
and in its absence as a litigant. It therefore 
failed to take notice of what it termed a 
“wide range” of arguments and suggested 
remedies upon failure or refusal of the 
Mediation Board to act on charges of coer- 
cion antecedent to an election or of others 
designed to deprive a carrier guilty of such 
coercion of “benefits” of the board's cer- 
tification of the union it favored. 


Batcheller Promoted at W. P. B. 


The War Production Board has an- 
nounced the appointment of Hiland G. 
Batcheller as chief of operations, with 
authority to handle broad policy questions 
under the chairman’s direction, and to act as 
chairman during the absence of that officer, 
J. A. Krug, from Washington. Harold 
Boeschenstein has been named operations 
vice-chairman of the W. P. B., succeeding 
Mr. Batcheller in that post. 


More Time for Veterans to Seek 
Old Jobs 


President Roosevelt has signed H. R. 
5386, the recently-enacted bill amending the 
Selective Service Act by extending from 
40 to 90 days after release from service 
the period in which a veteran of World 
War II may apply for reemployment at 
his pre-war job. 


Class “A” Passengers 
Shifting to Airlines 


Upward trend since 1938 is 
shown in analysis by 
I. C. C. bureau 


From 1938 to 1941, before they wer 
required to turn over approximately one- 
half of their aircraft for military use, the 
dom<stic air lines took on an increase of 
222.5 per cent in the number of passengers 
carried, “or approximately 25 times the 
per cent of increase in Pullman revenue 
passengers,” according to the analysis of 
“air line penetration of the Class ‘A’ pas- 
senger market” which appears in the latest 
issue of the “Monthly Comment on Trans- 
portation Statistics,” published by the 
Bureau of Transport Economics and Statis- 
tics, Interstate Commerce Commission. The 
analysis is timely in coming shortly after 
President Roosevelt's action removing limi- 
tations on the number of planes the air lines 
may operate, and the release through the 
Surplus War Property Administration of 
the first transport aircraft declared surplus 
by the War Department (see Railway Age, 
issues of December 2, page 858, and Decem- 
ber 9, page 899). 


What “Class A” Traffic Is.—Class “A” 
passenger traffic is defined in the I. C. (¢ 
Bureau analysis as “air line plus Pullman,” 
the Bureau pointing out that this compari- 
son “favors the air lines as it does not 
include passengers in railway owned parlor 
and sleeping cars.” During the 1938-41 
period, the proportion of Class “A” revenue 
passengers carried by the air lines increased 
from 7 to 18.23 per cent. 

The now-removed wartime restrictions on 
the number of planes which may be operated 
by the air lines had been effective since 
1942; and naturally the years subsequent 
to 1941 have shown a drop in the proportion 
of Class “A” passengers carried by the air 
lines. Their proportion in 1942 was 10.44 
per cent; 1943, 8.24 per cent; first six 
months of 1944, 8.25 per cent. 

The growth of air line revenue passenger- 
miles, the Bureau found, “has followed a 
somewhat different trend.” From 1938 to 
1941 revenue passenger-miles increased 
189.6 per cent, while Pullman revenue pas- 
senger-miles were increasing 21.8 per cent 
Moreover, air line revenue passenger-miles 
increased in 1942 and 1943, when the number 
of air line revenue passengers declined. The 
failure of the air line passenger-miles t 
decrease is attributed to “a sharp increase 
in the average length of the air line revenue 
passenger trip, largely caused by an increase 
in transcontinental travel by military per- 

(Continued on page 940) 
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Reports on Postwar 
Prospects for Cotton 


First of its 40 community 
studies issued by A.A.R. 
research group 


Approximately 12,500,000 bales of cotton, 
the equivalent of 3,125,000 tons, will be 
available for movement by all forms of 
transportation in the first normal post-war 
year and for the succeeding two or three 
years, according to a report on “Raw Cotton 
and Cotton Linters,” which has been issued 
by the Subcommittee for Economic Study 
of the Railroad Committee for the Study 
of Transportation. This is about the average 
annual production in the five-year period 
1935-1939, 

The predictions run to 1949 on the basis 
of assumptions that the war with Germany 
will end early in 1945, and the war with 
Japan by 1947. It was found “useless at 
this time to try to conjecture” what may 
be the situation after 1949. “It is impos- 
sible,” the report said, “to foresee the price 
of American cotton in relation to foreign 
cotton and to the synthetic fibers. More- 
over, it cannot be known now whether the 
government will continue its artificial sup- 
port of cotton-price levels or will initiate 
a cotton program of more farseeing help- 
fulness.” 


First of 40 Commodity Studies—The 
report is the first of some 40 commodity 
studies expected to come from this subcom- 
mittee which has been called one of the 
most important of the 15 engaged on the 
research program sponsored by the As- 
sociation of American Railroads and func- 
tioning under the direction of A. A. R. 
Vice-President R. V. Fletcher. Chairman 
of the subcommittee is J. V. B. Duer, as- 
sistant to vice-president, Pennsylvania, 
while the commodity studies are under the 
general direction of Loyd J. Kiernan, for- 
mer railroad statistician of the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society and prior to that 
a member of the Illinois Central’s traffic 
department staff. 

The commodity studies have been or- 
ganized into nine groups, and the present 
report comes from Group 8 which is dzal- 
ing with textiles under the supervision of 
W. L. Taylor, assistant to freight traffic 
manager, Southern. The foreword explains 
that the comments .and conclusions “are 
necessarily somewhat preliminary,” since 
the post-war prospects for cotton, which 
has no usefulness except as a raw material, 
“cannot be definitely estimated until we 
are able to complete our study of the tex- 
tile industry.” The latter study “is already 
well under way.” 


A Comprehensive Report—Meanwhile 
the present study has been issued in an 
attractive book of 100 pages, printed on 
high-grade paper and well illustrated with 
halftonessand charts. And it has been copy- 
righted by the A. A. R. Its nine chapters 
cover the subject in comprehensive fashion 
while a summary and brief statement of 
conclusions are conveniently arranged on 
introductory pages. 

Opening chapters consider the history of 
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cotton production in the United States, and 
marketing. Then comes the chapter on 
transportation wherein the rate situation, 
the movement by various transportation 
agencies, and the importance of the busi- 
ness to the railroads are discussed. In 
the latter connection, it is pointed out that 
in 1942 the Class I roads originated 227,400 
cars of cotton, collecting total revenues of 
$42,075,000, compared with $39,204,000 in 
1928. Average cotton revenue in 1942 was 
$80.39 per car and $3.72 per ton, compared 
with $61.32 per car and $5.40 per ton in 
1928. 


Rate Adjustments Effective—Previ- 
ously it had been noted that for many 
years the railroads, with but minor excep- 
tions, maintained only any-quantity rates 
on cotton; and that carload rates lower than 
any-quantity rates, were. not established 
until 1932. Evidence is found that these car- 
load rates, as well as truck-competitive 
rates on an any-quantity basis were instru- 
mental in returning to the rails cotton ton- 
nage which sought other forms of trans- 
portation during the early ’Thirties. Also, 
the establishment of carioad rates has tended 
to conserve car supply, and, as shown above, 
has increased the average revenue per car. 
The average load increased from 12.1 tons 
in the 1928-31 period to 19.6 tons in 1942. 

In the report is a chart showing the re- 
lationship between the ratio of railroad- 
handled tons of cotton to cotton produc- 
tion and the prices received by the farmers 
for cotton. The correspondence of the trends 
between the two is found “interesting” ; 
and it “may have implications of great sig- 
nificance.” The indication is that “the 
higher the market price the less is the ten- 
dency to divert cotton from the rails.” And, 
as the report continues, “an important sug- 
gestion to be derived from this showing is 
that activities which promote good prices 
for cotton may be a profitable substitute 
for rate reductions.” 


Most Cotton Stays in South—Of the 
3,125,000 tons of cotton expected to be avail- 
able for transportation in each of the first 
three or four post-war years, 1,420,000 tons 
would originate in eight southern states, 
1,500,000 tons in five southwestern states, 
200,000 tons in three western states, and 
5,000 tons in all other sections. The great 
bulk of this traffic (2,450,000 tons) would 
terminate in seven southern states, while 
380,000 tons would go to New England and 
middle Atlantic states, 200,000 tons to 
Texas, and 95,000 tons to all other points. 

The subcommittee’s prediction that the 
cotton traffic will remain on this level for 
three or four years after the war is based 
on its finding that all countries will come 
out of the conflict suffering from a cloth- 
ing, industrial, and household cotton short- 
age. Meanwhile the mills of Europe have 
been largely destroyed or. will be by the 
end of the war, as may be expected to be 
the fate also of Japan’s textile industry. 
Moreover, consumers in this country have 
accumulated large demands for goods and 
money to buy them. 


Long-Run Outlook Uncertain—As in- 
dicated above, thg report, finds the outlook 
uncertain after these demands of the im- 
mediate post-war period are satisfied. It 

(Continued on page 941) 


Georgia Seeks Relief 
in the Wrong Place 


So railroads tell Supreme Court 
in challenging legality 
of rate complaint 


The state of Georgia’s attempt to file in 
the Supreme Court of the United States a 
bill of complaint against twenty railroads, 
charging them with entering into a con- 
spiracy to fix and maintain unlawful freight 
rates, should not be entertained, the rail- 
roads have informed the court in returns to 
an order to show cause why leave to file 
the complaint should not be granted. These 
replies will be supported by argument of 
counsel, scheduled for January 2, 1945, 
dealing primarily with the propriety of the 
state’s effort to get the case before the 
highest court as an original proceeding 
without first going through the lower courts. 

Briefs were filed by seven southern roads 
jointly, by the Seaboard Air Line, by the 
Chesapeake & Ohio and Nickel Plate joint- 
ly, and by a group of ten northern roads. 
The proposed complaint is referred to as 
State of Georgia vs. Pennsylvania. In gd- 
dition to that road and the three others 
named, the respondents are the Atlantic 
Coast Line; Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio; 
Louisville & Nashville; Illinois Central; 
Gulf, Mobile & Ohio; Nashville, Chatta- 
nooga & St. Louis; and Southern (referred 
to as the seven southern roads) ; and the 
Baltimore & Ohio; Chicago & Eastern 
Illinois; Chicago, Indianapolis & Louis- 
ville; Erie; New York Central; Norfolk & 
Western; Richmond, Fredericksburg & 
Potomac; Wabash; and Western Mary- 
land (these, together with the Pennsyl- 
vania, being referred to as the ten north- 
ern roads). 


Conspiracy Alleged.—As summarized 
in the C. & O. brief, the state has alleged 
that the respondent railroads have entered 
into a conspiracy by which they have fixed 
and maintained interstate freight rates at 
arbitrary and non-competitive levels; that 
these rates discriminate against localities, 
ports and shippers in Georgia in favor of 
those in other states ; and that these carriers 
have exacted from Georgia as a shipper, 
and from shippers located in Georgia, un- 
just, «unreasonable, non-competitive, and 
preferential charges. As relief, the state 
seeks an injunction against future fixing of 
rates by such conspiracy and with such 
alleged effect, and also asks that it be 
awarded damages for the injury claimed to 
have been suffered. 

The questions presented by the order to 
show cause turn, not upon the merits of the 
allegations set forth but upon the original 
jurisdiction of the Supreme Court under 
the circumstances, in the light of the pro- 
visions of section 2 of Article III of the 
Constitution, the southern railroads pointed 
out. A secondary question, they added, is 
whether the state’s complaint presents a 
justiciable case or controversy within the 
jurisdiction of any court. 


A Question of Jurisdiction —The 
southern roads argued, first, that the 
Supreme Court does not have original juris- 
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dictiot in this complaint, as asserted by 
Georgia, because two of the defendants 
named therein are citizens of that state, that 
is, the Seaboard Air Line, which is a cor- 
poration created under the laws of Georgia 
and four other states, and the N. C. & St. 
L.. which has been held by the courts to be 
a Georgia corporation, and hence a citizen 
of Georgia, in its-capacity of lessee of the 
state-owned Western & Atlantic. In its 
separate brief the Seaboard took the same 
position. 

Hence, a state’s right, under the Con- 
stitution, ‘to bring an original suit in the 
Supreme Court does not run to its own 
citizens, these briefs contended. In this 
connection, the northern roads asserted that 
the complaint failed to present a “case” or 
“controversy,” within the meaning of the 
language of the Constitution, to which the 
state is a party and which is within the 
judicial powers granted federal courts. 

Georgia’s allegations of conspiracy were 
inserted in the complaint, the southern roads 
said, “merely to give color to the alleged 
rights of Georgia to bring suit within the 
original jurisdiction of this court. The 
charges of conspiracy and violation of the 
Anti-trust Act were so interrelated with 
charges of illegal rates and with the essen- 
tial purpose of the bill to secure rate reduc- 
tions as not to be susceptible of considera- 
tion separate therefrom. . .. The real pur- 
pose of the bill was to have this court 
reduce rates between points in Georgia and 
the North and remove an alleged discrimi- 
nation against Georgia in the existing rate 
structure—a legislative function.” 

Continuing, these roads said, “Whether 
Georgia and the South have been shackled 
to the nation as colonial dependencies or 
should be readmitted to the union on a basis 
of full equality are political questions, not 
judicial questions for this court. Whether 
the prevailing freight rate structure is dis- 
criminatory and should be ended as a trade 
barrier is the typical legislative question 
committed to the administrative jurisdiction 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission by 
the Interstate Commerce Act, not a justici- 
able question for this court in such an 
original suit. 

“Whether the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has been derelict in its duty and has 
been a party to and condoned, aided and 
abetted illegal practices might be a political 
question to present to Congress or a ques- 
tion to submit to the Senate as a court of 
impeachment. It is certainly not a jus- 
ticiable question for this court in an origi- 
nal suit.” 


The Law Provides a Remedy.—The 
Interstate Commerce Act, and not the Anti- 
Trust Act, provides the remedy for the 
alleged discriminatory rates and for rate 
damages, this brief pointed out, and the 
C. & O. brief developed the same argument, 
saying that Georgia cannot maintain an 
action under the anti-trust laws based on 
conspiracy among carriers to fix and main- 
tain rates. “For the redress of that injury 
the Interstate Commerce Commission has 
plenary and exclusive jurisdiction.” Neither 
can the state assert its right to seek such 
relief on common law principles, said the 
C. & O. further, because here the legal 
injury must result from the rates, not from 
the alleged conspiracy, and no claim has 
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been made that the rates were other than 
those lawfully established. 

The ten northern roads in their brief de- 
veloped the argument that the state’s com- 
plaint has failed to make a case for relief 
from the courts that can be sustained under 
either the anti-trust laws or the Interstate 
Commerce Act, in view of well-established 
procedure in such situdtions, under which 
have been developed the principles (1) that 
a shipper may not recover damages from a 
railroad, where the charge is based on ille- 
gal combinations to fix rates that are sub- 
ject to I. C. C. jurisdiction, and (2) that 
injunctive relief will not be granted, except 
to the United States, with respect to alleged 
anti-trust law violations involving matters 
subject to I. C. C. regulation and jurisdic- 
tion. Further, said the northern roads, 
actions for damages or injunctive relief will 
not be entertained by the courts, when based 
on claims of preferential or discriminatory 
characteristics or otherwise unlawful nature, 
in the absence of a prior finding of such 
unlawfulness by the commission. 


How Chaos Would Result.—Apart 
from and in addition to these legal con- 
siderations, the southern roads contended, 
other elements merit some attention. “The 
wisdom of the law in denying court juris- 
diction of such a suit as this is strikingly 
illustrated,” they asserted, “by a considera- 
tion of the impossible results which would 
attend any attempt by this court to grant the 
relief prayed in the amended bill. Under 
express mandate of the Transportation Act 
of 1940, the commission now has under 
general investigation, in a proceeding to 
which Georgia is a party, the lawfulness of 
the very interterritorial rates sought to be 
attached here by the amended bill. 

“A decree here by this court would not 
bind the United States or the commission,” 
the argument continued. “It would not bind 
or benefit any other southern state save 
Georgia or the citizens of and shippers in 
any other states than Georgia. It would 
bind no railroad except the twenty here 
named defendants. Such a decree would 
instantly produce impossible discriminations 
and prejudice as between shippers in the 
other southern states, who would have to 
continue to pay tariff rates, and shippers 
in Georgia over these twenty railroads, who 
would pay a different set of rates fixed pur- 
suant to this court’s decree. Like discrimi- 
nation and prejudice would be set up as 
between shippers in Georgia, depending on 
whether they would ship over these twenty 
railroads or over the several railroads domi- 
ciled in Georgia, which are not here named 
defendants, and which would not be bound 
by a decree here. 

“The amended bill seeks to submit to this 
court, in advance of decision by the commis- 
sion, administrative questions now pending 
before the commission but still undecided, 
and thus violates the public policy of the 
provisions of the Judicial Code requiring 
that all suits to review orders of the com- 
mission must be brought in the district 
courts against the United States as a party 
defendant and giving this court direct appel- 
late jurisdiction to review decisions of the 
district Courts in such suits. Such a suit 
has never been entertained by this court in 
its original jurisdiction. Twice this court 
has refused original jurisdiction to review 





orders of the commission. . A litigant 
before the commission, asserting a remedy 
under the Interstate Commerce Act, cannot 
pari passu pursue another remedy, in the 
courts under the Sherman (Anti-trust) Act, 
for the same grievance.” 


Metzman on Directorate of 
Industry Association 


Gustav Metzman, president of the New 
York Central, has been elected a director 
of the Commerce and Industry Association 
of New York, Inc. 


Pacific Coast Railroads Set 
Record in Cars Handled 
Railroads serving the Pacific Coast set 
a record during November in the number 
of cars moved to that area, according to 
W. F. Kirk, western director of the Railway 
Transport Department of the Office of 
Defense Transportation. The lines moved 
an average of 4,800 carloads westward a day 
in November compared with 4,100 a day in 

November last year. 


Freight Forwarder Insurance 


The Interstate Commerce Commission, 
Division 5, has prescribed rules and regu- 
lations for freight forwarders subject to 
Part 1V of the Interstate Commerce Act, 
governing the filing and approval of surety 
bonds, policies of insurance, qualifications 
as self-insurer, or other securities and 
agreements. The report and order, dated 
October 11, are in Ex Parte No. 159, the 
regulations being prescribed to become ef- 
fective February 1, 1945. 


Fraser to Represent Unions 
at London Labor Congress 


Harry W. Fraser, president of the Order 
of Railway Conductors, has been selected 
by four rail unions, the O. R. C., the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen & 
Enginemen, the American Train Dispatch- 
ers Association and the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Signalmen of America, to repre- 
sent them at a world labor conference 
called by the British Trades Union Con- 
gress at London, England, on February 6. 


Schenley Trucking Subsidiary 
Called Contract Carrier 


Operations of the Schenley Distilleries 
Motor Division, Inc., subsidiary of the 
Shenley Distilleries Corporation, in the 
transportation of property of the latter and 
its other affiliates have been found by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, Division 
5, to be operations of a contract carrier by 
motor vehicle as defined in section 203 (a) 
(15) of the Interstate Commerce Act. The 
decision in No. MC-103763 (Sub-No. 1) 
follows through to refuse a permit author- 
izing continuance of the operations, because 
of a failure to show that they would be 
consistent with the public interest and the 
national transportation policy. 

The majority report, representing the 
view of Commissioners Lee and Rogers, 
reached its adverse decision after citing 
various previous decisions of the commis- 
sion. Chairman Patterson dissented, hold- 
ing that the applicant was a private carrier. 
That was the position taken by the appli- 
cant, which, however, filed the application 
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to secure a determination of its status. In 
rejecting that contention while at the same 
time denying a permit, the majority sug- 
gested that “if applicant elects to attempt 
to justify operation as a contract carrier, it 
should petition for further hearing for the 
purpose of introducing further proof.” 
Meanwhile, the operations “should imme- 
diately be discontinued.” The report also 
noted that “numerous rail and motor car- 
riers’ opposed the application. 


North Western Enginemen Sue 
for Seniority Lost in 1920 


Thirty-one enginemen of the Chicago & 
North Western filed suit in the Superior 
Court at Chicago on December 8 to regain 
seniority lost in a strike in 1920. The men 
were “obliged to desert their employment” 
on April 3, 1920, their attorney stated in a 
bill asking a mandatory injunction. He 
related that on April 20, the North Western 
issued an ultimatum that the enginemen 
must sign “the book” by 7 a.m. on April 22 
or lose their seniority rights. The strike 
ended on September 26 and the enginemen 
went back to work but, the bill said, they 
were assigned to jobs other than on the basis 
of their former rights. They have been 
working since on rights starting at the end 
of the strike although some of them, their 
attorney said, have been in service since 
1909. 

The bill contended that the North West- 
ern violated rule 604 of a working agree- 
ment which permits an engineman to lay 
off six months without loss of seniority and 
that the men were deprived of rights with- 
out a hearing as provided by rule 41. 


Three Transportation Unions 
Plan “Important” Meeting 


General chairmen of the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen, the 
Order of Railway Conductors, and the 
Switchmen’s Union of North America will 
gather at Chicago shortly after the first 
of the year for a “highly important na- 
tional conference,” said a story in the 
December 9 issue of “Labor.” The con- 
ference will consider a program “to correct 
inequities” to which railroad employees 
are now subjected, and “to solve the many 
problems that will face rail workers after 
the war.” Presidents of the three unions 
—D. B. Robertson of the B. of L. F. & E., 
H. W. Fraser of the O. R. C., and T. C. 
Cashen of S. U. of N. A.—have been work- 
ing for some time on a study of these mat- 
ters, the “Labor” article said. They have 
notified their chairmen to hold them- 
selves in readiness for the Chicago con- 
ference, the date for which will be an- 
nounced shortly. 


Air Lines Insist on Retaining 
‘ Their Monopoly 


The members of the Air Transport Asso- 
ciation of America have adopted a resolution 
opposing any change in the provisions of 
the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938 regarding 
the control of an airline by “surface 
carriers.” 

In unanimous action taken at their recent 
annual meeting in Washington, D. C., 22 
commercial air carriers voiced the belief 
that public interest requires the growth and 
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development of air transportation to further 
the commerce and national security of the 
United States, and that this growth and 
development can be secured only if the 
interests of air transportation are not 
“subordinated” to the interests of surface 
transportation in the management and con- 
trol of air carriers. 

Following discussion of the advisability 
of the air transport industry supporting the 
policy of restricting control of one mode of 


transport by another, as it was said to be’ 


exemplified in the Panama Canal Act, the 
Motor Carrier Act, and the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Act, it was voted that the association 
should support this restrictive policy, and, 
in do doing, should express the industry’s 
opinion in “all proper ways and _ places.” 

It was further agreed that any changes in 
the Civil Aeronautics Act which would be 
in “conflict with this attitude should be 
opposed. It was also voted that under that 
act, “properly interpreted,” any extension 
of a route controlled by a “surface carrier” 
should be regarded in the same light as a 
new route and subject to the same provisions 
of the act as a new route. 


American Standards Association 
Elects Officers for 1945 

Henry B. Bryans, executive vice-presi- 
dent and director of the Philadelphia Elec- 
tric Company, was re-elected president of 
the American Standards Association at the 
annual meeting of this group in Hotel 
Roosevelt, New York, December 8. In ad- 
dition to his first term as president, he has 
been also a member of the board of direc- 
tors since 1941. 

Other officers of the Association for the 
coming year are: Vice-president, George 
S. Case, chairman of the board of Lamson 
and Sessions; chairman, Standards Coun- 
cil, H. S. Osborne, American Telephone 
& Telegraph; and vice-chairman, Stand- 
ards Council, E. C. Crittenden, National 
Bureau of Standards. All three were re- 
elected. 


Salaries Over $10,000 Take 
0.58% of Payroll 


Although more Class I railroad officers 
received annual salaries in 1943 of $10,000 
or more than in 1942, the aggregate com- 
pensation of the 1,286 in this group in 1943 
was less than the total received in ~the 
previous year by the 1,228 then included. 
The average compensation of the individuals 
involved showed a corresponding decline, 
being $16,504 in 1943 as compared to 
$17,316 the year before. In 1938, there 
were 1,076 officers whose annual salaries 
were $10,000 or more, and their average 
compensation was $17,331. 

This information, derived from annual 
reports returned by the carriers, is sum- 
marized in Statement No. 4443 of the 
Bureau of Transport Economics and Sta- 
tistics of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. This publication, just made pub- 
lic, shows that the total 1943 compensation 
of the $10,000-and-over salary group was 
$21,224,243, or 0.58 per cent of the year’s 
total payroll for all Class I roads, includ- 
ing Class I swftching and terminal com- 
panies and 20 carriets in that class who 
reported no salaries of $10,000 or more. 





The $10,000-and-over group made up 0.092 
per cent of the total number of employees 
of the same roads. 

As in 1942, twenty salaries of $60,000 
and over were reported for 1943, their ag 
gregate of $1,370,000 accounting for 6.46 
per cent of the total paid to the $10,000 


and-over group. Those whose salaric 
were in the $10,000-to-$14,999 range re 
ceived $7,106,651, or 33.48 per cent of the 
total for the group under study. There 
were 190 individuals whose annual com 
pensation was $25,000 or more in 1943. 


November Employment 3.53 Per 
Cent Above November, 1943 


Railroad employment decreased 0.03 pe: 
cent—from 1,409,663 to 1,409,231—during 
the one-month period from mid-October to 
mid-November, but the November total was 
3.53 per cent above November, 1943, a 
cording to the summary -prepared by thi 
Bureau of Transport Economics and Sta 
tistics of the Interstate Commerce Con 
mission. The index number, based on th« 
1935-1939 average, was 136.9 for November, 
as compared with October’s 133.7, and Ni 
vember, 1943’s 132.2. 

The fractional decline in November em 
ployment under the previous month was 
due to the 1.76 per cent drop in the 
maintenance of way and structures group, 
which more than offset increases of less than 
one per cent in each of the other groups 
All groups were above November, 1943, th 
range being from the 8.84 per cent increas 
in the maintenance of way and structures 
group to the 0.41 per cent increase in trai) 
and engine service employees. 


Call Express Rates Too Low 


The New England Motor Rate Bureau 
has filed a complaint with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission alleging that the 
rates applied by the Railway Express 
Agency between points in - southeastern 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island are unjust 
and unreasonably low, constituting a “de- 
structive competitive practice” in violation 
of the National Transportation Policy as set 
forth by Congress. According to the com- 
plaint, express rates were reduced in 1939 
to a basis equivalent to or below those of 
competitive truckers, and remain at that 
level, even though truck rates subsequently 
were increased in general, about 10 pet 
cent. The commission has been asked to 
investigate this situation and to correct the 
alleged inequities. 


13,000 Men at Work on Natal- 
Rio de Janeiro Rail Link . 
Interest is high in Brazil over the $33 by 

million, four-year (1944-47) program for 

completing the country’s first north-sout! 


rail link, now under construction between . 
Natal and Rio de Janeiro, the Department 
of Transportation, Office of Inter-American 
Affairs reports. ( 


Likening the Brazilian fervor to that in 
the United States when the first trans-con- 
tinental railroad was completed with the 
driving of a golden spike at Ogden, Utah, 
May 10, 1869, the Department further re- 
veals that there are now 13,000 men 
work on this 336 miles between Montes p 
Claros and Contendas, one of the two miss- 
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SELECTED INCOME AND BALANCE-SHEET ITEMS OF CLASS I 
STEAM RAILWAYS 
Compiled from 131 reports (Form IBS) representing 135 steam railways 
(Switching and Terminal Companies Not Included) 


All Class I Railways 


For the month of 





September For the nine months of 
Income Items 1944 1943 1944 1943 
Net railway operating income . $89,126,461 $110,258,970 $847,884,524 $1,082,556,134 
Other income ....... Sn ob ek Mee 14,675,081 14,218,617 134,254,720 125,330,242 
Total income 103,801,542 124,477,587 982,139,244 1.207.886 
Miscellaneous deductions from income 2,518,738 2,745,790 29,774,073 2,3 
Income available for fixed charges. . 101,282,804 121,731,797 952,365,171 1,185,522,619 
Fixed charges: 
6-01. Rent for leased roads and equip 
ment ; 14,588,697 14,405,079 120,532,041 131,044,449 
6-02. Interest deductions? 5,291,972 302,995,892 323,683,438 
6-03. Other deductions 130,126 1,162,411 1,113,093 
6-04. Total fixed charges $9,827,177 $24,690,344 455,840,980 








Income after fixed charges 71,904,620 § 27,674,827 729,681,639 
Contingent charges 2,351,222 24,743,859 
Net income 69,553,398 502,930,968 
Depreciation (Way and structures and 
Equipment) .. 27,197,600 6,470,44¢ 40,204,841 236,942,468 
Amortization of defense projects 16,617,578 11,760,704 137,587,37 100,736,406 
Federal income taxes 120,590,609 127,846,736 1,016,235,424 1,066,306,88 
Dividend appropriations: 
13-01. On common stock 4,650,062 9,348,745 15,067,535 96,363,386 
13-02. On preferred stock 1,073,187 697,908 21,003,474 0,407,175 
Ratio of income to fixed charges (Item 
§ +6-04) ...... 2.35 2.44 2.24 0 
All Class I Railways 
Jalance at end of September 
Selected Assets and Liability Items 1944 1943 


Investments in stocks, bonds, etc., other than 


companies (Total, Account 707) 


Cash : , 

Temporary cash investments 
Special deposits 

Loans and bills receivable 

Traffic and car-service balances—Dr. 


Net balance receivable from agents and conductors 


Miscellaneous accounts receivable 
Materials and supplies 

Interest and dividends receivable 
Rents receivable 

Other current assets 


Total current assets (items 21 to 31) 


Funded debt maturing within 6 months? 


Loans and bills payable 

Traffic and car-service balances—Cr. 
\udited accounts and wages payable 
Miscellaneous accounts payable 
Interest matured unpaid 

Dividends matured unpaid 
Unmatured interest accrued 
Unmatured dividends declared 
Unmatured rents accrued 

Accrued tax liability 

Other current liabilities 


Total current liabilities (items 41 to 51) 


Analysis of accrued tax liability: 
53-01. U. S. Government taxes 
53-02. Other than U. S. Government taxes 


1 Represents accruals, including the amount in default. 


those f afhliated 
$589.193.68 





1,138,289,669 
1,752,029,18 
170,866,594 
327,679 
42,683,670 
145,172,926 171,068,789 
628,405,038 634,627,438 
602,231,350 529,310,830 
28,143,667 23,139,684 
2,305,390 1.632.066 
64,490,261 54,116,573 
4,574,945,4 286.655 ; 
767 469.90 81.151.595 
12,188,386 14, 
216,160,495 15 
429,672,508 38 


l 8 586, 248 
59.974,30 
15,057,936 | 
65,180,932 
7,410,890 


ume 


NIU we & fo 





24,584,625 23, 
1,793,277,658 1,614,77 

100,091,641 74,312,8 
> 852. 186.326 52 50.4 
1,633,048,271 1,453,422,08 
160,229,387 161,354, 


?Includes payments of principal of long-term debt (other than long-term debt in default) which 
become due within six months after close of month of report 

Includes obligations which mature not more than one year after date of issue 

Compiled by the Bureau of Transport Economics and Statistics, Interstate Commerce Commission 


ubject to revision. 








g gaps in the north-south meter-gage 
ne. 

The Central do Brasil railway, working 
north in constructing its 149-mile stretch 
between Montes Claros and Monte Azul, 
ilready has 38 miles of this line in opera- 
tion, and predicts early completion of an 
idditional 45 miles. The National Railway 
lepartment, in charge of construction south- 
vard on the 187-mile section between 
Cotendas and Monte Azul now has com- 
pleted 20 miles of line, and expects soon to 
stablish service on an additional 8 miles. 
Chis would reduce the original gap to 225 
les. 

The second break in the Rio de Janeiro- 
Natal line is the 79-mile stretch between 
Palmeira dos Indios, at the southern end 
{ the Great Western of Brazil Railway, 
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and Colegio, a port on the Sao Francisco 
river, just opposite Propria, the northern 
railhead of the Leste Brasileiro railway. 
This new line will be an extension of the 
Great Western of Brazil. 

It is expected that the rolling mills at 
Monlevade can produce about 3,000 tons of 
65-lb. rail a month, or enough for 31 miles 
of meter-gage line. Nearly 62 miles of 
junked rails have been salvaged as well, 
the report adds. 


Vacation Conferences Begun 

Conferences between carriers’ confer- 
ence committees and representatives of the 
14 non-operating unions on the demands 
for longer vacations with pay were begun 
at Chicago on December 7. It is antici- 
pated that the meetings will continue for 


several days and then be adjourned until 
after the holidays. The unions are asking 
that the present agreement, which provides 
one week’s paid vacation a year, be ex- 
panded to 12 days for employees who work 
at least 160 days in the preceding calendar 
year; 15 days after two years of service; 
and 18 days after three. 


C. T. Ripley Addresses 
Chicago Car Men 


In spite of adverse weather conditions, 
the December 11 meeting of the Car Fore- 
men’s Association of Chicago was one of 
the best attended monthly meetings recently 
held, the subject, “Wheels for Post-War 
Service,” being presented in a paper by C. 
T. Ripley, chief engineer, Technical Board, 
Wrought Steel Wheel Industry. Mr, Rip- 
ley briefed his paper in presenting it and 
subsequently raised a number of contro- 
versial points and answered questions by 
referring to five large charts which greatly 
facilitated the explanations. 

One of the more important points 
stressed in Mr. Ripley’s paper was the 
possibility of large economies by using 
various types of steel wheels in the respec- 
tive services for which they are designed 
and by improved wheel shop practices 
which Mr. Ripley stated are in general 
badly needed. One member, in the dis- 
cussion, agreed with the statement that 
present wheel shop practices leave much to 
be desired and, in fact, termed them pedicu- 
lous. 

Mr. Ripley emphasized the constant drive 
for perfection in steel wheel design and 
construction to meet even the most severe 
operating requirements, since the stake in 
human lives, as well as physical property, 
is so large. He referred to the possible 
need of balancing passenger car wheels for 
the super-speeds of tomorrow and _ stated 
that balancing machines have already been 
developed for this purpose and experiments 
are being made to find a satisfactory means 
of correcting any conditions of unbalance 
which may be found. 

In general, Mr. Ripley presented perti- 
nent information regarding steel wheels 
in locomotive, as well as passenger and 
freight, service, since car wheel shops 
sometimes have to handle all three classes 
of wheels. 


Nickel Plate Issues Second 
Industrial Booklet 

The Nickel Plate has published the sec- 
ond of a series of four booklets, in this one 
setting forth statistics and other informa- 
tion pertinent to industrial and agricultural! 
development “Along the Lines in Indiana.” 
Issued by the Industrial Development de- 
partment of the railroad, the 109-page 
pamphlet, like the first dealing with Ohio, 
is written in an informal manner and is 
presented to the reader through the fictional 
character, “Nick Plate.” 

Maps and tabulations cover such topics 
as electric power, natural gas lines, mineral 
resources, agricultural income, livestock, 
sugar beets, mint, hemp, onions, county 
statistics on grains and figures on animals. 

As Nick Plate draws the reader from 
town to town along the railroad’s lines in 
Indiana, he tells bits about local history, 
touches on population and utilities and 























































notes lakes, fish hatcheries and state recre- 
ational facilities. When he announces the 
“End of the Line in Indiana,” he reminds 
the reader that the third booklet will be 
out before long, suggesting “Nickel Plate 
trains leaving soon for Illinois.” 

For those desiring further information, 
either by mail or personal interview, it is 
noted that all such requests will be han- 
dled by the Industrial Development De- 
partment, Nickel Plate Road, . Terminal 
Tower, Cleveland 1, Ohio. 


Labor Leaders “Decide” to 
Delay Security Bill 

The railroad labor organizations, as the 
December 9 issue of “Labor” puts it, “have 
decided to postpone until the opening of 
the new Congress action on pending amend- 
ments to liberalize the Railroad Retirement 
and Railroad Unemployment Insurance 
Acts.” As noted in the Railway Age of 
September 2, page 385, labor leaders’ “high 
gear” drive to push this proposed legis- 
lation (H.R. 4805) through in the present 
session was stalled when the House com- 
mittee on interstate and foreign commerce 
voted on August 30 not to resume hearings 
which were suspended after May and 
June sessions at which Chairman Murray 
W. Latimer of the Railroad Retirement 
Board explained provisions of the bill. 

H.R. 4805, as now written, is a pro- 
posed Railroad Social Insurance Act, which 
would embody the retirement and unemploy- 
ment insurance acts and the liberalizing 
amendments. This codification plan will 
now be dropped, according to “Labor.” 
Only the liberalizing amendments will be 
included in the shorter bill now being 
prepared for introduction in the new Con- 
gress, 


Freight Car Loading 


Loadings of revenue freight for the week 
ended December 9 totaled 793,554 cars, the 
Association of American Railroads an- 
nounced on December 14. This was a de- 
crease of 14,706 cars, or 1.8 per cent be- 
low the preceding week, a decrease of 
29,757 cars, or 3.6 per cent below the cor- 
responding week last year, but an increase 


of 49,371 cars, or 6.6 per cent above the 
comparable 1940 week. 

Loading of revenue freight for the week 
ended December 2 totaled 808,260 cars, and 
the summary for that week, as compiled by 
the Car Service Division, A. A. R., follows: 


Revenue Freight Car Loading 
For the Week Ended Saturday, Decembet 
District 1944 1943 1942 





Eastern 157,077 165,129 143,232 
Allegheny 177,732 184,475 159,587 
Pocahontas 52,463 58,929 51,864 
Southern 120,664 27,251 116,342 
Northwestern 89,409 113,538 88,017 
Central Western 135,794 135,223 126,573 
Southwestern 75,121 78,188 74,016 
Total Western 

Districts 300,324 326,949 88.606 
Total All Roads 808,260 862,733 759,731 

Commodities 
Grain and grain 

products $7,694 44,278 
Live stock 22,629 18,313 
Coal 169,952 61,451 
Coke 13,381 4,250 
Forest products 38,738 9 061 
Ore 13,589 6,223 
Merchandise l.c.1. 105,905 89,151 
Miscellaneous 396,372 392,916 367,004 
December 2 808,260 862,733 759,731 
November 25 768,730 819,83 743,464 
November 18 864,373 882,287 836,762 
November 11 839,489 847,972 826,695 
November 4 893,333 754,739 829,663 


Cumulative Total, 
49 Weeks 41,194,097 40,194,452 40,747,748 
In Canada.—Carloadings for the week 

ended December 2 totaled 72,365 cars com- 
pared with 77,578 for the previous week 
and 73,693 for the corresponding period 
last year, according to the compilation of 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Total Total Cars 

Cars Rec’d from 

Total for Canada Loaded Connections 
Dec. 2, 1944 72,365 38,034 
Nov. 25, 1944 77,578 39,423 
Nov. 18, 1944 77,447 40,005 
Dec: 4, 1943 73,693 43,137 


Cumulative Totals for Canada 


Dec. 2, 1944 3,402,991 1,847,790 
Dec. 4, 1943 3,216,969 1,926,155 
Dec. 5, 1942 3,145,374 1.633.444 


Highway Bill Passed 
Congressional action on the post-war 
highway bill (S. 2105) was completed this 
week when the Senate and House adopted 
the conference report on the measure. The 


final version would authorize appropriations 
totaling $1,500,000,000 to become available 
at the rate of $500,000,000 a year for the 
first three post-war fiscal years. 

This follows the House version, the 
Senate having called for expenditures total- 
ing $1,350,000,000 to become available at 
the rate of $450,000,000 a year. With respect 
to the liability of railroads for part of the 
cost of grade-crossing projects, the final 
version has a substitute for the Senate bill’s 
provision which would have required - the 
carriers to pay not less than 15 per cent. 


Deferred Liabilities.—The substitute 
makes a railroad involved “liable to the 
United States for a sum bearing the same 
ratio to the net benefit received by such 
railway from such project that the federal 
funds expended on such project bear to the 
total cost of such project.” The amount 
which can be assessed against any road is 
limited to 10 per cent of the total cost of the 
project involved ; and under that ceiling the 
net benefit to the railroad is deemed “to be 
the amount by which the reasonable value 
of the total benefits received by it from 
such project exceeds the amount paid by it 
(including the reasonable value of any 
property rights contributed by it) toward 
the cost of such project.” 

The liability of any railroad may be dis- 
charged by paying to the United States 
within six months after completion of the 
project the amount due as determined by the 
commissioner of public roads with the advice 
of the state highway department involved. 
If the railroad fails to pay, the commissioner 
is directed to request the attorney general 
to institute court proceedings for recovery 
of the amount involved. As the statement 
of the conferees pointed out, the foregoing 
provides that any crossing project “may be 
proceeded with and constructed, whether or 
not the railways have agreed to pay any part 
of the cost, and that a share of the costs 
will be subsequently collected from the rail- 
way.” 

Other provisions relating to grade cross- 
ing projects permit the entire cost of such 
projects to be paid from federal funds, 
“except that not more than 50 per cent of 
the right-of-way and property damage costs 
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paid from public funds on any such project 
may be paid from federal funds.” There is 
also the proviso stipulating that not more 
than 10 per cent of the federal highway 
funds apportioned to any state may be used 
for railway crossing projects. 


Authorizes Half a Billion Yearly.— 
The $500,000,000 which the bill would make 
available for each of the first three post-war 
years includes $225,000,000 for projects on 
the federal aid highway system ; $150,000,000 
for projects on secondary and feeder roads ; 
and $125,000,000 for projects on federal-aid 
highway systems in urban areas. Provision 
is also made for the designation of a 
“National System of Interstate Highways, 
not exceeding 40,000 miles in length ‘ 
located as to connect the principal 
metropolitan areas, cities, and industrial 
centers, to serve the national defense, and 
to connect at suitable border points with 
routes of continental importance in the 
Dominion of Canada and the Republic of 
Mexico.” 

The routes are to be selected by joint 
action of state highway departments, and 
all highways selected and approved will be 
brought into the federal-aid system, “with- 
ut regard to any mileage limitation,” if 
they are not already in. 


‘ 
sO 


Southwest Lines Sue Eastern 
Roads over Rate Division 


Hearings were opened in St. Louis, Mo., 
on December 12 before the Federal District 
Court in a suit brought by three southwest- 
ern railroads against three eastern railroads 
alleging that the latter lines are not assum- 
ing a correct proportion of land-grant rate 
reductions on government shipments. The 
claims involved represent several million 
dollars. The southwestern lines are the 
Missouri Pacific, the St. Louis Southwest- 
ern and the St. Louis-San Francisco. The 
eastern lines are the Baltimore & Ohio, the 
New York Central and the Pennsylvania. 


Says Southern Pacific Got Too 
Much for Ships 


In making its 1941 purchase of 10 Mor- 
gan-Line vessels from the Southern Pacific 
Company, the United States Maritime Com- 
mission paid prices which “considerably ex- 
ceeded their fair market value,” according 
to a report made to the House of Repre- 
sentatives last week by its committee on 
merchant marine and fisheries. The report 
submitted by Representative Bonner, Demo- 
crat of North Carolina, was pursuant to 
House Resolution 52 which authorized the 
committee to continue its study of the na- 
tional defense program insofar as it relates 
to matters coming within the committee’s 
jurisdiction. 

The 10 vessels were purchased for a total 
of $4,733,952 or $71.09 per dead-weight ton, 
and the report sets up the cost of repairs 
and of making the vessels suitable for off- 
shore voyages at $2,653,611.04. Thus the 
total cost to the government is put at $7,- 
387,563.04 or $110.94 per dead-weight ton. 
he report asserts that prior to the sale to 
the government, the S. P. had since Octo- 
ber, 1939, “repeatedly made unsuccessful 
attempts to sell its entire fleet which then 
consisted of 13 vessels, placing a minimum 
Price of $60 per dead-weight ton on these 
10 vessels.” 
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It goes on to criticize the Maritime Com- 
mission for buying the vessels instead of 
requisitioning them; and for its alleged 
failure to obtain more information as to 
their condition. Also, the report criticizes 
the S. P. representation in the Interstate 
Commerce Commission proceeding wherein 
it obtained a certificate authorizing resump- 
tion of the steamship operations after the 
war. That presentation was found to in- 
clude evidence designed to show that the 
sale of the vessels to the government was 
“involuntary in nature,” whereas evidence 
before the committee makes such testimony 
appear “incorrect.” The committee has for- 
warded a transcript of its hearings to the 
I. C. C. “for its consideration.” 


October Accident Statistics 


The Interstate Commerce Commission on 
December 9 made public its Bureau of 
Transport Economics and Statistics’ pre- 
liminary summary of steam railway acci- 
dents for October and this year’s first ten 
months. The compilation, which is subject 
to revision, follows: 

10 months 
Month of ended 
October with October 
Item 1944 1943 1944 1943 
Number of train ac- 
cidents”* 1.304 1,285 13,446 13,443 
umber of casualties 
in train, train 
service and non 
irain accidents 
Trespassers: , 

Killed 143 123 1,313 1,505 

Injured 106 107 1,178 
-assengers 

on trains: 

(a) In train ac 

cidents* 

Killed 1 1 

Injured 127 205 1,4 
(b) Intrain- 

service ac 

cidents 

Killed 2 

Injured 209 

Travelers not on 

trains: 

Killed 1 9 10 

Injured ; ) 
Employees on duty 

Killed 84 R80 815 R07 

Injured 3,960 4,002 38,970 37,8i7 
All other nontres- 

passers :** 

Killed 182 185 1,566 1,556 

Injured 644 620 5,432 5,484 
Total—All classes 

of persons: 

Killed 411 393 3,862 4,05 


Injured 5,140 5,243 50,047 49,582 


Z 


“Ibe 


* Train accidents (mostly collisions and derail- 
ments) are distinguished from train-service ac- 
cidents by the fact that the former cause damage 
of more than $150 to railway property. 

* Casualties to “Other nontrespassers’’ happen 
chiefly at highway grade crossings. Total high 
way grade-crossing casualties for all classes of 
persons, including both trespassers and nontres 
passers, were as follows 

Persons: 

Killed 156 165 1,392 1,332 

Injured 405 414 3,148 3,213 


Can Forwarders and Trucks 
Join in Line-Haul Rates? 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has received from Special Examiners W. V. 
Hardie and Walter T. Hayes a proposed 
report recommending a finding that the pro- 
visions of sections 216 (c) and 217 (a) of 
the Interstate Commerce Act, which pro- 
hibit the establishment of joint rates be- 
tween freight forwarders and truckers, are 
not, insofar as line-haul rates are con- 
cerned, temporarily modified or otherwise 
affected by the provisions of 409 (a) which 
have permitted forwarders to continue 
certain joint-rate arrangements with truck- 
ers during the specified period allowed for 





a change-over to the use of assembling and 
distribution rates published by the motor 
carriers. 

With the issuance of the proposed re- 
port last week, the commission made public 
a November 13 order imstituting the No. 
MC-C-440 proceeding in which the re- 
port was made. The proposed report was 
prepared-on the basis of a field investi- 
gation of arrangements between Liberty 
Motor Freight Lines, Inc., LeGrone-Bene- 
dict Ways, Inc., and Akers Motor Lines, 
Inc., and Acme Fast Freight, Inc., Na- 
tional Carloading Corporation, and Uni- 
versal Carloading & Distributing Com- 
pany. As the examiners pointed out, no 
particular rate or charge is in issue—the 
practices of the respondents being illustra- 
tive of the question of construction in- 
volved. 

In those instances where truckers per 
form a line-haul service for forwarders, 
without assembling or distribution service, 
the examiners advise that the law should 
be interpreted to deny the application of 
joint rates to such line-haul service. “It 
seems plain,’ they say, “that to extend 
the permission to maintain joint rates to 
the line haul service would expand the 
purpose of the Congress and would be in 
contravention to the general illegality of 
joint rates between forwarders and car- 
riers. 

The commission’s order instituted the in 
vestigation for the purpose of determin- 
ing whether the practices involved failed to 
comply with any provisions of Part II of 
the act. It served the proposed report on 
the respondents, and ordered an oral argu- 
ment, meanwhile, however, giving the 
parties until January 10, 1945, to ask for 
a hearing. 


Club Meetings 


The Car Department Association of St. 
Louis will hold its annyal Christmas party 
December 19 at 8:00 p.m., in Hotel DeSoto. 
There will be a 6:30 p.m. dinner, and elec- 
tion of officers for the coming year. 

The Northwest Locomotive Association 
will next meet December 18, at 8:00 p.m., 
in Woodruff Hall, Prior and St. Anthony 
Avenue, St. Paul, Minn. R. G. Webb, air 
brake superintendent, Chicago, Milwaukee, 
St. Paul & Pacific, will present a paper 
on “Locomotive and Train Braking.” 

The Traffic Club of Philadelphia, which 
had scheduled its annual “Ladies Night” 
party for December 18, has announced that 
plans have been changed and the affair will 
not take place on that date. 

The Railway Club of Pittsburgh, Pa. 
will meet on December 28 at 8:00 p.m., in 
the Fort Pitt hotel. George L. Phillips, 
public relations manager, will discuss “Cus- 
tom Built Power—Or the Building and 
Operation of a Modern Locomotive.” His 
talk will be illustrated by pictures. 

“Financing the Railroads” will be dis- 
cussed by E. L. Shaw, manager, statistical 
department, Vilas & Hickey, brokers, when 
the ‘New York division of Railroad En- 
thusiasts, Inc., meets in Room 5928, Grand 
Central terminal, at 7:45 p.m., December 
20. The British-made movie, “Bundles for 
Britain” also will be shown. 

J. Meehan is announced as the speaker 
for the meeting of the Car Foreman’s 
Association of Chicago, at 8:00 p.m., Janu- 
ary 8, in La Salle hotel. His subject will 
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be “Changes in A. A. R. Rules of Inter- 
change, Effective January 1, 1945.” 

The Car Foreman’s Association of 
Omaha, Council Bluffs and South Omaha 
Interchange will meet at 1:30 p.m., Janu- 
ary 13, in the Chicago, St. Paul, Minne- 
apolis & Omaha freight house, in Omaha, 
Neb. 


Class ‘‘A’’ Passengers 
Shifting to Airlines 
(Continued from page 933) 

sonnel and essential civilian war workers.” 

Air Line “Share” Rises.—Passenger 
revenues of the air lines in 1943 were 
$86,000,000 or 353.9 per cent of the $24,300,- 
000 reported for 1938. Meanwhile, Pullman 
passenger revenues were up 271 per cent; 
railroad revenues from parlor and sleeping 
car passengers, up 339 per cent; and com- 
bined air line, Pullman, and rail (parlor 
and sleeping car) revenues, up 326.2 per 
cent. In 1938 the air lines had 9.69 per.cent 
of the combined revenues; they had 20.35 
per cent in 1941; and 10.63 per cent in the 
first six months of 1944. 

Commenting on railroad operating results 
for October, the Bureau noted that the in- 
crease in freight revenue over October, 
1943, (2.9 per cent) was “somewhat lower” 
than the corresponding percentage for the 
year’s first 10 months (3.8 per cent). How- 
ever, the October freight revenue index, 
based on the 1935-1939 monthly average as 
100, was 235.5, “the highest since the first 
of the year, although the actual freight 
revenue in August was greater.” 

October’s passenger revenue was one per 
cent above October, 1943, and, except for 
August, the lowest percentage increase this 
year. The index of passenger revenue was 
431.8 in October which was higher than for 
January, February, March, and May but 
lower than for other 1944 months. 


How Net Is Falling.—How ‘the ratio 
of net income to net railway operating 
income for successive 12 months’ periods 
has “steadily declined” since the first of the 
year is shown in one of the statement’s 
tables. The ratio was 63.9 per cent for the 
12 months ended with January, 61.4 per cent 
for the 12 months ended with June, and 59.1 
per cent for the 12 months ended with Octo- 
ber. For the latter period the net income 
(partly estimated) after deduction of fed- 
eral income taxes was $652,537,000, com- 
pared with $668,663,000 for the 12 months 
ended with September. 

The analysis of current assets and liabili- 
ties shows that as of September 30, the rail- 
roads had cash and temporary cash invest- 
ments of $2,890,318,851, an increase of 8.3 
per cent over the September 30, 1943, figure. 
Accrued tax liabilities at $1,793,277,658 were 
up 11.1 per cent. The ratio of current assets 
to current liabilities has remained between 
1.51 and 1.6 since the first of the year. The 
funded debt of Class I roads reported as 
maturing within the six months following 
September 30 amounts to $267,469,901. The 
maturities of seven roads, accounting for 
$216,177,334 of the total, range from the 
Western Pacific’s $9,546,140 to the Balti- 
more & Ohio’s $74,878,965. 


Accident Uptrend Arrested?—In a 
review of train accident figures since 1938, 
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the Bureau noted “a discomforting upward 
trend” through 1943. When it turned to the 
figures for the current year, however, it 
observed that “unless the level changes 
considerably in the last three months, it is 
reasonable to expect that the complete 
record for the year 1944 may show that not 
only has the rate of increase been arrested 
but that the record is slightly better than 
1943 regardless of the bases used.’”’ For the 
first nine months, there was a decrease of 
0.18 per cent in the number of train acci- 
dents compared with the same period of 
1943, and the number per million motive 
power miles (8.9) was one per cent below 
the 1943 rate for the period. 

How the war has brought “some measure 
of relief” to electric railways reporting to 
the I. C. C. is shown in a review of the 1943 
reports of those roads. Last year’s net in- 
come for the group was $7,855,277, as com- 
pared with $4,296,192 in 1942 and deficits 
for every other year back to 1934. Even 
in 1943, however, 28 of the 81 reporting lines 
had deficits; while the largest net income 
($5,602,315) was reported by the Pacific 
Electric. 

“Other Compensation.”—The com- 
ment on railway employees calls attention 
to the increase in recent years in the amount 
of “other compensation” paid to all em- 
ployees of Class I roads. It is explained that 
for nonoperating employees, “other com- 
pensation” represents payments for time 
“not actually worked,” such as payments 
for holidays, absence on definite leave, 
vacations, etc.; for train and engine service 
employees it covers constructive time 
allowed which does not represent actual 
train service and for which mileage is not 
allowed, such as pay under “held away from 
home terminal” rule, called and not used, 
deadheading, etc. 

In 1940, the “other compensation” amount- 
ed to $39,124,737 or 1.99 per cent of total 
compensation. In 1943, it amounted to 
$101,166,999 or 2.87 per cent; and in the 
first nine months of this year it amounted to 
$93,891,736 or 3.26 per cent. The Bureau 
predicts that the figure for the full year 
1944 “probably will be about three times 
that reported for 1940.” It explains that 
the higher percentages for the past three 
years are primarily the result of paid vaca- 
tions granted in the 1941 and 1943 wage 
cases. 


Burlington Makes Plans for 
Rehiring Service Men 
Sincere and extended efforts will be 
made by the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
to provide employment for former em- 
ployees when they return from military 
service under a plan formulated by the 
railroad. Paramount in the program is 
the belief that previous railway experience 
together with that gained in military serv- 
ice will create a more valuable employee 
and that efforts should be made to place 
him in a position that is in keeping with 
his broadened outlook and_ capabilities. 
Under the plan, a former employee will 
be returned to the position he left pro- 
vided he has an honorable discharge cer- 
tificate, is qualified to perform the duties 
of that particulag job, applies for the posi- 
tion within 48 hr. after his discharge and 
provided circumstances on the railroad 
have not changed so as to make the return 
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to the former position impossible. At the 
same time, the railroad will endeavor to 
re-employ in other capacities those not 
able to perform the duties of their former 
positions and will entertain requests of 
returning former employees for transfer + 
other departments. 

In departments where seniority is in 
effect, the returning employee will retain 
the seniority acquired at the time of en- 
tering military service while in depart- 
ments having no seniority arrangement, he 
will be given his former position, the 
older employee of two or more returning 
being given. priority. 

To carry out the program, a permanent 
supervisory and policy committee has been 
created consisting of representatives from 
the executive, operating, law, traffic, ac- 
counting and personnel departments. This 
committee will work with all hiring super- 
visors—about 2,000 at 1,000 fixed work 
locations—to make certain all efforts to 
provide employment for former employees 
have been exhausted. 

Special attention will be given employees 
with physical impairment and as a pre- 
liminary measure a survey is being con- 
ducted to determine which positions can 
be handled by those handicapped. A former 
personnel officer now serving as an army 
personnel officer will be assigned, upot 
his discharge, to give special attention t 
cases that will require special handling 


St. Lawrence Out as Rivers Bill 
Passes Senate 


The Senate on December 12 passed and 
sent to conference its version of H. R. 3961, 
the omnibus rivers and harbors authoriza- 
tions bill, after defeating by a 56 to 25 vote 
the amendment proposed by Senator Aiken, 
Republican of Vermont, to approve the 
United States-Canadian agreement provid- 
ing for construction of the St. Lawrence 
seaway. The St. Lawrence project went 
down to defeat despite the eleventh-hour 
assist given to Mr. Aiken by President 
Roosevelt. 

Shortly before the vote on the amend- 
ment, Senator Aiken read to the Senate a 
telegram he had received from the Presi- 
dent in response to his inquiry as to Mr. 
Roosevelt's attitude toward approval of the 
agreement at this time. The President's 
telegram read: “Of course, I want action 
as soon as possible on St. Lawrence seaway. 
It is logical and inevitable. The quicker the 
better.” The adverse vote came after 
lengthy debate extending over several 
Senate sessions. 

Other “Improvements” Ditched.—<As 
noted in the Railway Age of December 9, 
page 899, the Senate had previously knocked 
out the $66,000,000 Tennessee-Tombigbee 
project, and the provision which would have 
authorized the expenditure of an additional 
$1,500,000 on the Beaver-Mahoning project 
for which previous rivers and harbors bills 
had authorized the expenditure of $37,000,- 
000. Tombigbee got its foot back into the 
door, however, with the adoption of an 
amendment adding it to the list of projects 
with respect to which the Secretary of War 
would be directed to make “preliminary 
examinations and surveys.” 

Meanwhile, the Senate rejected the 
amendment proposed by Senator Robertson, 
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Republican of Wyoming, to provide for 
Interstate Commerce Commission reports 
on the public convenience and necessity of 
proposed waterways. As it finally passed 
the Senate the bill still carried authoriza- 
tions for projects estimated to cost a total 
of nearly a half-billion dollars, the loss of 
Tombigbee and Beaver-Mahoning being 
offset by the adoption of numerous amend- 
ments adding projects of interest to various 
Senators. Differences between the Senate 
and House versions of the bill will be ad- 
justed in conference. The House version 
would authorize projects estimated to cost 
a total of $361,000,000. 


Reports on Postwar 
Prospects for Cotton 


(Continued from page 934) 
points out that the country cannot go on 
producing an annual average of 12,800,000 
bales unless ways can be found to increase 
the annual average domestic consumption 
(6,800,000 bales in the 1935-39 period), 
or else find increased export outlets to 
absorb the difference. Otherwise the carry- 
over problem will return to exert a press- 
ure that will eventually break the price 
or lead to government intervention. 

It is recognized that exports could be 
expanded, despite increased production 
abroad, either by government subsidy of 
exports or by producing cotton at a price 
which will permit it to compete in world 
markets. The former is called an “eco- 
nomically unsound” expedient, so the re- 
port notes with approval indications that 
the South is on the way toward achieve- 
ment of the second method. 


Growing Costs Being Cut—“Among 
these indications,” it continues, “are the 
decrease in number of farms and in cotton 
acreage, coupled with increasing use of 
fertilizer and a marked increase in yield 
per acre. The southern cotton grower 
seems to be learning how to produce cot- 
ton more cheaply. He has... concentrated 
his efforts on the more productive land. 
. . . One further step along this line... 
is suggested by a comparison of the 1940 
average yield of 740 pounds per acre in 
California with the average yields of 576 
pounds in New Mexico, 375 pounds in 
South Carolina, 240 pounds in Mississippi, 
184 pounds in Texas, and 253 pounds for 
the cotton states as a whole. There seems 
to be no good reason why what has been 
accomplished in California could not be 
paralleled in other states by the same 
methods as in California, and probably at 
cheaper cost.” 

Mention is also made of possible new 
outlets for cotton which are being sought 
by agencies representing the industry. In 
this connection the report offers the idea 
of promoting the use of cotton fabric for 
packaging the cotton-crop itself. Previously 
it had been pointed out that most Amer- 
ican bales are covered with burlap bagging, 
and that they are “poorly covered and un- 
attractive” as compared with foreign bales 
which are “usually neat and attractive, as 
well as adequately protected.” It is esti- 
mated that use of cotton fabric for pack- 
aging would create an additional outlet 
94] 
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for between 100,000 and 200,000 bales an- 


nually. 


Corollary Traffic—The report’s chapter 
on cotton linters noted that the Class I 
roads in 1942 received $5,900,000 in revenue 
from this traffic. Also, they got $1,450,000 
from cotton seed and $19,900,000 from cot- 
ton fabrics in carloads, The last 
figure, it is pointed out, represents “only 
a small part of the total revenue from this 
source, because most cotton fabrics move 
in less-than-carload lots.’ In addition, 
there are transported annually from points 
of manufacture to cotton gins and com- 
presses, based upon a 12,000,000-bale cot- 
ton crop, about 54,000 tons of steel baling 
ties and 78,000 tons of bagging for cover- 
ing the bales. Commercial fertilizer moved 
to and used’ on cotton farms during the 
five years 1938-42 averaged 1,490,000 tons 
per year. 

Among other matters which the report 
finds “of considerable significance to the 
railroads” is the decline in cotton acreage 
from: 47,000,000 in 1926 to about 22,000,000 
in 1941 and 1942. It asks what has been 
done with this land diverted from cotton 
adding that land not used or used below its 
maximum efficiency “is a community waste 
and challenges the railroads concerned to 
help find ways to make it more productive.” 
Like comment is made with respect to the 
people who formerly found employment on 
the 25,000,000 acres which have been di- 
verted from cotton. 


n.o.S. 


Transport Planes Allocated to 
Air Lines 


The first 20 twin-engined transport air- 
craft, declared surplus by the Army last 
week, have been allocated to domestic air- 
lines, “thus alleviating the serious trans- 
portation bottleneck in this country,” ac- 
cording to a December 8 announcement 
from the Surplus War Property Adminis- 
tration. The allocations (in lots of one to 
five) to 10 airlines were made upon recom- 
mendation of the Civil Aeronautics Board. 

All 20 planes are of the Douglas DC-3 
type, the “type price” of. which is $100,000 
(ex radio). The announcement points out, 
however, that prices of individual planes 
“will usually reflect substantial allowances 
for cost of conversion and repair, which 
will be deducted from the type price.” 


Air-Cargo Service Has Limits 


An optimistic outlook for post-war air- 
cargo transportation, but with recognition 
of its limitations, characterized the air-cargo 
meeting of the Society of Automotive Engi- 
neers at Chicago on December 4-6. Wil- 
liam B. Stout, president of Stout Research 
Laboratories, who spoke on Imagineering 
on Post-War Cargo Planes, was of the 
opinion that air lines should be able to equal 
or better railroad rates on merchandise 
requiring special handling but will not be 
able to compete on a large part of the freight 
handled by the railroads. He predicted a 
large air business in perishables and special 
luxury items. He forecast a large increase 
in private owner flying with production of 
this type of plane gedcthing: a minimum of 
100 planes a day within’ five years after 
the war. 

A thousand loads of air-cargo a day is 
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possible in the near future with the right 
type of plane, according to J. A. Wooten, 
cargo traffic manager of American Airlines, 
Inc. With present equipment, the potential 
market for air cargo is limited to new com- 
modities and it is ridiculous to think of 
competing with other forms of transporta- 
tion because of the high level of rates that 
must be charged for operation with poorly 
designed equipment for cargo carriage, he 
said. 

“Our accomplishment will definitely be 
limited unless we can drastically reduce our 
rates,” he continued. “I am not suggesting 
that we reduce our rates to levels of surface 
transportation because I don’t believe that 
can be done, but even if we are to develop 
any serious amounts of traffic in new fields, 
we must have lower rates. So you define 
for me the characteristics of future air 
freight shipments by developing the specifi- 
cations for the most economically operated 
equipment. 

“Tf you can get lower costs, in direct pro- 
portion to the increase in specific densities, 
stop at 20 lb. per cu. ft. and let’s try the 
field at this level. If we can offer the public 
a rate of 15 cents a ton-mile then we can 
describe for, you the characteristics of an 
air freight shipment. Some of those charac- 
teristics he enumerated as follows : 


A specific density that would average, at least 

from a rate standpoint, 20 Ib. per cu. ft. 
value at. origin that would not average in 
excess of 50 cents a pound. 

Commodities that would be easily stowed, with 
an average volume per shipment, in less than 
planeload quantities, of 250 Ib., with an average 
volume per shipment in planeload quantities of 
4 to 5 tons. 


“We can then do tricks with manufactured 
merchandise in addition to style merchan- 
dise at 15 cents a ton-mile. On many items 
it is possible to move the plant away from 
the consuming centers, such as New York 
and Chicago, and put the plant on top of 
the source of basic material. Through the 
use of air transportation we can serve the 
United States as a market satisfactorily 
from a given point. Peace-time economy 
proved that the average consumer makes 
the purchase one day, in the morning or 
afternoon, and is satisfied with delivery the 
following afternoon. We can create a new 
type of industry, a new method of merchan- 
dising, possibly even supplying the retail 
outlet direct from the manufacturer, per- 
mitting the retail outlet to merchandise on 
what would today be called sample stocks, 
drawing upon air transportation for daily 
replacement. This can be done at 40 cents 
a ton-mile for some few new commodities.” 

The advantages of air-cargo transporta- 
tion, as compared to ground transportation, 
will not be great enough to operate at dis- 
tances much shorter than 500 mi., Robert 
J. Nebesar, vice-president and chief engi- 
neer of Universal Moulded Products Cor- 
poration asserted in discussing the efficien- 
cies of Cargo Airplane Designs. “For 
example,” he said, “for a distance of 150 
mi., approximately 4 hr. will be required for 
truck service, this including pickup and 
delivery. For an airplane, 3% hr. will be 
required for flying, and approximately 2 hr. 
ground handling time, this including the time 
required for pickup and transfer of cargo 
between the service truck and airplane at 
point of departure, and unloading and de- 
livery time at the point of destination. 
Therefore, the time required for airplane 
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This Wartime Giant, P.R.R. Class is 16 feet 5 inches. The engine devel- 








Q-2, with its tender, built by the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, tips the 
scales at more than a million pounds. 


Overall length of the locomotive and 


ops starting tractive effort (pull 
exerted on a standing train) of 
114,860 pounds. High pulling power 


is maintained up to 70 miles an hour. 








tender is 124 feet 7 inches; its height 


These Locomotives are equipped 
with the new TYPE E Locomotive Boosters. * 


*Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat Off. 
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service will be 234 hr. The difference be- 
tween the two means of transportation 
wouldebe only 1% hr. For twice the dis- 
tance, the time required would still be only 
overnight travel of a truck, so that delivery 
of the goods by either method of transporta- 
tion could be made early in the morning. 
It is therefore only at distances approximat- 
ing 500 mi. that a substantial portion of a 
working day would be saved by airplane.” 


Milwaukee Tells How to 
Avoid War Jitters 


In an effort to impress upon employees 
the importance of making friends now for 
the future, the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 
Paul & Pacific has sent to its employees a 
booklet entitled “War Jitters—Have You 
Got Them?”, which through cartoon illus- 
trations offers suggestions for conduct that 
will preserve good will. The booklet also 
points out that job security can be insured 
by creating public opinion now that will 
aid later in the post-war fight for traffic. 


Southeastern Board Warns 
Against Complacency 


That the war is by no means over and 
that complacency of either shippers or rail- 
way men is dangerous and out of place, 
was the theme of the 69th regular meeting 
of the Southeast Shippers Advisory Board, 
heid at the St. Charles Hotel, New Orleans, 
La., on December 7. The meeting was pre- 
sided over by General Chairman J. J. 
Kornfeld, traffic manager, New Orleans 
Public Service Company, and it was devoted 
largely to a review of the activities of the 
southeastern shippers and railway ‘men 
during the three years since Pearl Harbor. 

Each of the commodity chairmen repre- 
senting the shippers and a representative of 
each of the 24 trunk and short lines serving 
the Southeast delivered reports on the ac- 
complishments of their industriés or their 
railways since war began. In view of the 
fact that the Southeast has had a dispropor- 
tionate number of military camps and other 
installations in its territory, there were 
many accomplishments on which the speak- 
ers could congratulate themselves, but the 
eyer-recurring note was that any feeling of 
self-satisfaction must be subordinated to 
continued and enhanced efforts until the war 
is won. 

All of the speakers stressed the unusual 
nature of the burdens borne in the South- 
east, where, according to C. A. Barinowski, 
sales manager, Birmingham Slag Company, 
Birmingham, Ala., 42 per cent of the na- 
tion’s total war construction activities has 
taken place since 1941. The peculiar prob- 
lems inherent to war transportation in the 
Southeast were stressed by T. M. Healy, 
district manager, A: A. R., Atlanta, Ga., and 
the nation’s transportation problems were 
outlined by W. E. Callahan, manager, Tank 
Car section, Car Service division, A. A. R. 
All of the railway representatives reported 
huge traffic increases handled with only 
sporadic and local tight situations in the last 
three years. 


Loadings Decline Foreseen.—The 
various commodity committees, in a com- 
bined report, estimated that car loadings in 
the Southeast would be 931,321 in the first 
quarter of 1945, as compared with 950,800 





loaded in the comparable quarter of 1944, 
a decrease of two per cent. The principal 
decreases were in building materials; the 
estimate being that 2,712 fewer cars of 
cement, 5,184 cars of crushed stone, sand, 
gravel and slag and 21,296 cars of lumber 
will be loaded next year than this. On the 


- other hand, 18,889°more cars of coal and 


coke will be loaded, 3,846 cars of pulp, paper 
and products, 2,491 cars of flour, and 1,460 
cars of citrus fruits. 

The luncheon was in honor of the 
numerous executives of railways and indus- 
trial companies who attended the meeting. 
The luncheon address was delivered by 
Charles Layng, western editor, Railway 
Age, who has been assisting the government 
ever since Pearl ‘Harbor because of his 
knowledge of Axis railways gained on the 
ground, both in Europe and the Orient. He 
pointed out the important part that trans- 
portation plays in the conduct of war and 
cited numerous examples of how effective 
transportation—or the lack thereof—has 
turned the tide of battle on many occasions. 
He, too, warned the shippers against com- 
placency and stated that, since American 
flyers are daily giving their lives to hamper 
Axis transportation, it is surely not too 
much to expect that American shippers and 
railway men will do their utmost to im- 
prove American transportation. 


Labor Chiefs to Study 
Post-War Conditions 
The Railway Labor Executives Associa- 
tion has appointed a special committee on 
post-war planning which will study and 
make recommendations on post-war em- 
ployment, compensation, taxation and other 
matters. The committee consists of George 
M. Harrison, grand president of the Broth- 
erhood of Clerks, E. E. Milliman, president 
of the Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way 
Employees ; H. W. Fraser, president of the 
Order of Railway Conductors; and J. G. 
Luhrsen, executive secretary of the Asso- 
ciation. 


"Wont you give my boy 
a chance to get home?” 


Recent Office of Défense Transportation 

Poster Which Is Directed at Civilian 

Travelers Whose Trips Do Not Con- 
tribute to the War Effort 
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Would Improve, Not Weaken. 

the Railway Mail Service 

Advantages of railway mail service ove: 
air mail service in the post-war period, 
when there will be “a public clamor for a 
businesslike operation of the postal servic: 
as regards to cost,” were set forth in a 
report prepared by a committee of th 
Railroad Mail Association and recently 
published in the Congressional Record at 
the request and with the approbation oi 
Senator Mead, Democrat of New York, a 
member: of the Senate committee on post 
offices and post roads. 

Mail is distributed while en route by 

rail, the report pointed out, but it must 
be set down en route or delayed at desti 
nation for distribution when it is carried 
by air. “Railroad service is dependabl 
and co-ordinated, and regular connections 
with star routes, highway post office, and 
railway post offices are maintained. 
The best record of performance of trips 
completed by air line companies is 89.29 
per cent, leaving nearly 11 per cent oi 
trips uncompleted. Such a record falls far 
short of being good enough for an effi 
cient postal service.” 

Railroads should not be held to regula 
tions that do not apply to air lines, th¢ 
committee declared, and important trains 
should not be handicapped by delaying 
them for handling all classes of mail, pai 
ticularly on competitive routes, where it 
is possible to handle storage cars or other 
bulky mail movements on slower trains, re- 
serving the first-class trains for first-class 
mail. 

“If the railroads inaugurate fast, r: 
liable service, insuring connections at ter- 
minals, with adequate facilities for distri 
bution en route, we believe the public will 
be given a highly superior service at ne 
additional cost,” the committee said 
“Where speed in transportation and deliv- 
ery of mail is imperative and in the judg- 
ment of the patrons of the mail service it is 
worth the additional cost of air mail serv- 
ice and special delivery, both of these serv- 
ices will be available as at present.” How- 
ever, it pointed out, “claims of some air 
mail enthusiasts that all first-class mail 
should be transported by air at present 
rates of postage are fantastic for the reason 
that an enormous financial deficit would 
follow.” While it may be true that some 
reduction in air mail postage rates could be 
made without incurring a deficit, “the same 
may also be said of ordinary first-class mail 
transported by rail. The [Post Office] 
Department has always made a substantial 
profit on ordinary first-class mail ($140,- 
000,000 in 1942), and this profit has always 
been used to counteract the loss incurred 
on other classes of mail.” Before there is 
a reduction in air mail postage rates, first- 
class air mail should be made to bear 
a portion of the deficit incurred in handling 
other classes of mail, the committee sug- 
gested. 


I. C. Suggestion System 
Inspires 116,469 Ideas 


A total of 116,469 suggestions have been 
submitted by employees of the Illinois Cen- 
tral under its Employees Suggestion Sys- 
tem during the 5 yrs. and 34 wks, of its 
existence. Of these, 17,232 or 14.7 per cent 
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SECURITY CIRCULATORS 


Strengthen the Firebox Structure 




















In addition to providing a positive flow of 
water over the CENTER of the crown sheet, 
Security Circulators act as struts in bracing 
the crown and side sheets, strengthening the 


firebox against extreme distortion. 
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were adopted with cash awards aggregating 
$185,189. Each year has shown an increase 
in the number of suggestions submitted and 
adopted and in the amount of cash awards. 
Suggestions received averaged 381 a week 
for the first five years while for the sixth 
year they have averaged 512 a week. Adop- 
tions during the first five years averaged 51 
and in the sixth year have averaged 110. 
Thus far in the sixth year, 21.4 per cent 
of the submissions have been adopted. 


Equipment and 
Supplies 





LOCOMOTIVES 


The Cuicaco & NortH WESTERN has 
ordered seven 1,000-hp. and ten 660-hp. 
Diesel-electric locomotives from the Bald- 
win Locomotive Works. 


The Kentucky & INDIANA TERMINAL 
has ordered two 1,000-hp. switching loco- 
motives from the Baldwin Locomotive 
Works. 


The Cuicaco, St. PAut, MINNEAPOLIS 
& Omana has ordered two 1,000-hp. and 
three 660-hp. Diesel-electric switching lo- 
comotives from the Baldwin Locomotive 


Works. 


FREIGHT CARS 


The CaRNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORA- 
TION has ordered eight 50-ton air dump 
cars from the Austin-Western Company. 


The CELANESE CoRPORATION has ordered 
20 tank cars from the General American 
Transportation Corporation. 


The CENTRAL oF -GEorGIA has ordered 
100 pulpwood cars of 50 tons’ capacity from 
the Greenville Steel Car Company. The 
inquiry for this equipment was reported in 
the Railway Age of October 21. 


The Erte has ordered 500 box cars of 
50 tons’ capacity from the American Car 
and Foundry Company. The inquiry for 
this equipment was reported in the Railway 
Age of December 2. 


The MocyAna RAILWAY OF Braziv has 
ordered 150 40%4-ft. 36-metric-ton meter- 
gage box cars from the Pressed Steel Car 
Company. The railroad was reported seek- 
ing this equipment in the Railway Age of 
September 2. 


The SorocABANA RaAtLway OF BRAZIL 
has ordered 1,000 40%4-ft. 36-metric-ton 
box cars from the Pressed Steel Car Com- 
pany. The railroad was reported inquiring 
for 500 box cars in the Railway Age of 
September 2. 


The FrerrocarriIt DE ANTIOQUIA, CoLoM- 
BIA, has ordered 48 gondola cars of 77,100 
lb. capacity and 40 flat cars of 30,000 Ib. 
capacity from the American Car & Foun- 
dry Co. The inquiry for this equipment 
was reported in the Railway Age of Octo- 
ber 21. The railroad also placed an order 
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for four steam freight locomotives of 2-8-2 


wheel arrangement with the Baldwin Loco- 
motive Works. 


The New York Centra has ordered 
1,000 steel high-side gondola cars of 70 
tons’ capacity from Despatch Shops, Inc., 
for the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie. The in- 
quiry for this equipment was reported in 
the Railway Age of November 16. 


The New York CENTRAL has placed or- 
ders for 4,000 new box cars to cost $13,000,- 
000 for delivery by October, 1945. Despatch 
Shops, Inc., will build 2,000 of the cars 
and the American Car & Foundry Co. the 
other 2,000—1,000 in its St. Louis, Mo., 
shops and 1,000 at Madison, III. 


SIGNALING 


Tue Mrissourr Pacrric has contracted 
with the General Railway Signal Company 
for materials to install absolute permissive 
block signaling on the 157 mi. between 
VanBuren, Ark., and North Little Rock. 
Included in this order are 163 type D 
signals, 4 type L dwarf signals, 220 type 


B3X-104 and 178 type BX-116 rectifiers, 
and the required type K relays, transform- 
ers, and factory wired cases. 


The Boston & ALBANY has ordered 
equipment from the General Railway Signal 
Company for the installation of coded track 
circuits on the 10 mi. of double track steam 
road between West Warren, Mass., and 
Palmer. 17 DC track circuits are planned, 
the longest to be 8,366 ft. The order in- 
cludes 3 model 9A outlying switch locks, 
18 type SA signals, 10 type SC signals, 
i2 type K transformers, and the required 
type K relays and factory wired cases. 





OrANGE CasoosEs.—All of the Canadian 
National cabooses are now being painted 
bright orange instead of their traditional 
box-car red, and the railroad reports the 
train crews favor the idea. The reason for 
the change is given as greater visibility, 
particularly noticeable when clearing sid- 
ings with long trains. Underframes and 
roofs are still the standard red. Lettering 
and maple leaf monogram and the C. N. R. 
slogan are in white. 





A Forecast of Post-War 


A market for the manufacturing in- 
dustry with the railroads—exceeding the 
approximately $1.2 billions annually 
which the railroads have spent. with 
manufacturers in the past three years—is 
predicted for the immediate post-war 
years by the editors of Railway Age 
and other Simmon’s-Boardman railway 
publications. This opinion is set forth, 
and the grounds on which it is based 
analyzed, in a 100-page booklet entitled 
“The Post-War Railway Market for 
Manufacturers,” being offered for free 
distribution to persons and firms with a 
serious interest in the subject, by the 
Simmons-Boardman Publishing Corpo- 
ration, 30 Church Street, New York 7. 

The editors do not in their analysis 
dismiss the serious threat to future rail- 
way traffic from the continued develop- 
ment and improvement of other types of 
transportation at the taxpayers’ expense. 
They concede that the long-run effects 
of such competition may be serious— 
but, in their opinion, it will require 
several years before the renewed force 
of this competition can come into full 
play. In the meantime, the railways will 
have both the incentive and opportunity 
to fortify themselves against such ri- 
valry by judicious expenditures to im- 
prove and economize their service and 
otherwise to strengthen their own com- 
petitive position. 

The analysis shows that the volume 
of purchases by the railways has for 
many years been largely determined by 
the magnitude of railway net earnings. 
Accepting the estimates of post-war 
business activity and national income of 
the Committee for Economic Develop- 
ent, the editors conclude that both rail- 
way gross and net income in the im- 
mediate post-war years should exceed 
that of 194]. Under such conditions 
they believe that purchases should con- 





Buying by the Railroads 


siderably exceed those of 1941 (when 
they totaled $1.2 billions). 

Having examined the financial as- 
pects of prospective railway purchases, 
the booklet proceeds to weigh the rela- 
tive position of specific classes of equip- 
ment and materials. That is, out of a 
total annual demand for, say $1.6 bil- 
lions of products from the manufac- 
turing industry, which particular classes 
of goods are likely to absorb the greater 
share of total expenditures? For rea- 
sons they cite, the editors conclude that 
the relative resourcefulness of the 
manufacturers themselves will largely 
determine the distribution of the mar- 
ket’s patronage. The realization of their 
competitive situation is such that the 
railroads may be expected to be more 
than usually alert to assure that each 
outlay they make will yield the largest 
possible returns in economy and attrac- 
tion to traffic. 

Other chapters discuss the prospects 
for passenger traffic and the large mar- 
ket the railways promise to afford to 
builders of modern passenger equip- 
mfient ; and the application to railroad use 
of the hundreds of new and improved 
materials which the past few years of 
intensive industrial progress have de- 
veloped. 

The booklet closes with an appendix 
which gives the principal statistics on 
which the conclusions’ in the text are 
based. Purchases by the railways of 
some of the major items are tabulated 
over a number of years, in some in- 
stances as far back as World War I. 
The appendix, also gives a complete 
list of the names of the railroads’ com- 
prehensive research organization, known 
as the Railroad Committee for the Study 
of Transportation, and its various sub- 
committees—the first time that this list 
has ever been published. 
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Don t Gamble 


With Locomotive Dependability 


... By Keeping Old Superheater Units 
In Service 


Have them re-manufactured at our plant, where 
their life will be dependably extended at a sav- 


ing in vital material and money. 
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Supply Trade 





The Wheeling, W. Va., plant of the 
Wheeling Corrugating Company has 
been awarded its fourth Army-Navy “E.” 


On December 11, the Bayonne, N. J., 
works of the Babcock & Wilcox Co. 
was awarded the Army-Navy “E” for out- 
standing performance on war work. 


The Warren Tool Corporation has 
moved its general sales office from Warren, 
Ohio, to 2119 Bankers Building, 105 West 
Adams Street, Chicago 3, IIl. 


J. J. Buhler, for many years field engi- 
neer in the northwest for the Plomb Tool 
Company, has been promoted to the posi- 
tion of northwestern regional director with 
headquarters in Seattle, Wash. 


Goodrich K. Murphy has been ap- 
pointed district sales manager for the 
Edward G. Budd Manufacturing Com- 
pany. He will make his headquarters in 
the company’s New York offices, working 
with Fitzwilliam Sargent, regional sales 
manager in New York, and Samuel M. 
Felton, general sales manager of the rail- 
way sales department at Philadelphia, Pa. 
Mr. Murphy was graduated from Yale Uni- 
versity. He formerly was associated with 
the Matson Navigation Company, where he 





Goodrich K. Murphy 


was assistant to the vice-president. Prior 
to his employment with Matson, he was 
with the New York, New Haven and Hart- 
ford for ten years holding successively the 
positions of assistant to the passenger traffic 
manager, assistant passenger traffic man- 
ager, and assistant to the general manager. 
Before joining the New Haven, he was with 
the American Airlines, Inc., for six years 
until 1934, at which time he was eastern 
division traffic manager. 


When they return to civilian status, men 
and women in the armed services formerly 
employed by the Ilg Electric Ventilating 
Company of Chicago will get a bigger 
share in the profits of the company as well 
as their old jobs. Under the Ilg profit- 
sharing program originated in 1907, each 
worker’s earnings are considered his in- 
vestment in the company, and the per- 
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centage paid is determined by the directors 
at the annual meeting. An extra bonus for 
length of service is also paid. Starting at 
5 per cent of the regular bonus, this is 
annually increased by 5 per cent until the 
extra bonus amounts to 50 per cent of the 
bonus paid on annual earnings. The Ilg 
Welfare Club, which also functions as a 
labor-management committee, has ruled that 
Ilg war veterans will continue to gain in 
seniority rights as applied to the extra 
bonus. 


Edward L. Pincus, formerly chief field 
expediter for the Philco Corporation, has 
been appointed district sales manager, mid- 
dle Atlantic states, for the Galvin Manu- 
facturing Corporation, with headquarters 
in Philadelphia, Pa. 


William J. Roehl, Inc., St. Louis, Mo., 
have been appointed freight car sales agents 
in the St. Louis district for the Mount 
Vernon Car Manufacturing Company, 
a division of the H. K. Porter Company 
of Pittsburgh, Pa. William J. Roehl, Inc., 
have been in the railway supply business 
since 1921, representing railway supplies 
in the St. Louis territory and to the south- 
west. 


TRADE PUBLICATIONS 


The Republic Steel Carporation has 
released a hundred-page book entitled 
“Republic Goes to War,” setting forth the 
company’s service record in the war. The 
book points out that, at the request of the 
War Production Board, the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation and other governmen- 
tal agencies, Republic has undertaken forty- 
two Defense Plant Corporation projects 
with a total cost of more than $200,000,000. 
Republic’s steel production almost doubled 
between 1939 and 1943, totaling 4,817,000 
tons in the first year, and 8,651,000 tons in 
the latter year. Electric furnace steel pro- 
duction leaped from 112,441 tons in 1939 
to 1,085,000 tons in 1943. The book tells 
how the company changed its 98-in. strip 
mill to a producer of steel ship plates, how 
it increased the output of iron ore in its 
Adirondack mines, and how it “mined” 
390,000 tons of scrap from abandoned slag 
dumps. In order to maintain its production, 
the company reveals that it employed more 
than 8,000 women to replace in part more 
than 21,000 men who joined the armed 
services. The book devotes a chapter to 
each of the steel districts and manufacturing 
plants, to its mines, metallurgy, safety, per- 
sonnel and finances. 


Construction 





GrEAT NorTHERN.—This road has award- 
ed a contract, amounting to $30,000, to 
M. P., Butler, Seattle, Wash., for the con- 
struction of a concrete driveway, 83-ft. wide 
by 1,000-ft. long, to serve team tracks at 
Seattle. 


LovuIsviLLeE & NASHVILLE.—Division 4 of 
the Interstate Gofhmerce Commission has 
authorized this compariy to build a 2.1-mile 
branch from a point near Drakesboro, Ky., 
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to serve certain coal mines. In a previous 
report, the division approved the project 
subject to the carrier’s agreement to par- 
ticipate with the Illinois Central in con- 
struction and operation of a joint line to 
serve the mines in question, but that con- 
dition has been modified, at the request 
of the L. & N., to make the joint lin 
arrangement effective, if imposed at all, only 
on that portion of the line connecting th: 
mines. The project is to be completed by 
June 30, 1945. 


Abandonments 





Cuicaco, Burtincron & Quincy.—Ob 
jecting to this road’s request that the «1 
tire Interstate Commerce Commissio 
should take under consideration. the im- 
position by Division 4 of certain condi 
tions for the protection of employees wh 
may be affected by the abandonment of a 
line in Missouri and Iowa (noted in Rail- 
way Age of December 9, page 904), th 
Railway Labor Executives Association and 
the Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way 
Employees have filed an answer to the ca: 
rier’s petition in which they argue that th 
record supported the division’s action and 
that the commission has authgrity as a 
matter of law to impose such conditions. 
“If no adverse effects appear,” they con- 
tended, the railroad “is deprived of no 
property. If adverse effects do appear, 
and payments must be made, then the ne- 
cessity for protection is established.” 

The proposal that the commission should 
as in the past, retain jurisdiction with re- 
spect to the protection of employees the 
unions termed “not a solution of the prob- 
lem but a mere postponement of any con- 
sideration of it.” Such action, they said, 
would amount to a return to a policy which 
the-commission has tried and rejected, both 
because it is “inconclusive,” and because 
it involves “tremendous” administrative dif- 
ficulties. The problem of employee pro- 
tection in abandonment proceedings, they 
argued, merits a “positive and certain” 
solution and elimination, as far as possible, 
of administrative complications. 


DELTA VaLfLey & SouTHERN.—This road 
has applied to the Interstate Commerc« 
Commission for authority to abandon a 
portion of its line from Denwood, Ark., to 
Deckerville, 5.4 miles. 


NASHVILLE, CHATTANOOGA & St. Louis. 
—Division 4 of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has denied this road’s appli- 
cation for authority to abandon its linc 
from Union City, Tenn., to Hickman, Ky., 
16.57 miles. The state commissions of both 
states and the city of Hickman opposed the 
application. In a proposed report Examiner 
R. Romero had recommended that the 
abandonment be authorized (noted in Rail- 
way Age of June 24, page 1230) on the 
ground that continued operation Would con- 
stitute an undue burden on the road. Com- 
missioner Miller, dissenting, expressed the 
opinion that the record justified the aban- 
donment, but the division majority; Com- 
missioners Mahaffie and Rogers, held that 
the possibility of obtaining additional traf- 
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They live 
on dreams 


Rice. That’s what our boys in the Japanese prison 
camps eat. | 


They get it for breakfast, garnished with taunts. For 
lunch, seasoned with threats. For dinner, covered with 
verbal abuse. 


Twenty thousand Americans, day after day, week after 
week, month after month until they are liberated, will 
live on this fare. Twenty thousand—and more. 


But it is more than rice that they live on. For they live 
on dreams. Dreams of hearing, one day, the guns of 
the American battle squadrons drawing nearer. Dreams 
of hearing in the sky the thunder of American planes. 
Dreams of hearing in the streets the shouts of American 
voices— liberating American voices. 


For these twenty thousand the war will not end—bar- 
ring a miracle—next month or the month after that or 
even by next spring or summer. 


It will end sooner, however, if not a single one of us 
lets down. If every one of us fights and works and invests 
in War Bonds right up to the last minute. It’s the only 
way to speed victory. 


How many extra Bonds are you buying? 





6" War Loan 


BUY MORE THAN BEFORE 
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fic had not been fully explored. 
other hand,” the majority added, “it ap- 
pears questionable whether the volume of 
freight at Hickman will justify the serv- 
ice of two railroads indefinitely and the 
shippers at that point should bear that fact 
in mind in arranging for the movement of 
their traffic.’ Commissioner Rogers does 
not participate regularly in Division 4 pro- 
ceedings, but was named to the division 
temporarily under the provisions of section 
17 of the Interstate Commerce Act on the 
day this proceeding was submitted. 


Financial 





3ALTIMORE & Ontto.—Promissory Note. 
—Division 4 of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has authorized this road to 
issue $706,500 of promissory notes, series 
F, with interest at 1.68 per cent, in connec- 
tion with the purchase from the Baldwin 
Locomotive Works of ten 1,000-hp. diesel- 
electric switching locomotives at an aggre- 
gate cost of $785,000. The notes were sold 
at par by competitive bidding to the Phila- 
delphia National Bank of Philadelphia, Pa. 


3ALTIMORE & OnI0.—Acquisition.—Di- 
vision 4 of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has authorized this road to pur- 
chase the properties of the Toledo & Cin- 
cinnati, the Hamilton Belt, and the Lima 
Belt, and to dissolve those companies. The 
B. & O. already owns the capital stock of 
the Toledo & Cincinnati, which in turn 
owns all the stock of the other two com- 
panies, and the transaction will result in 
simplification of system capital structure. 


3ALTIMORE & Onto.—Equipment Notes 
Awarded—The Baltimore & Ohio has ac- 
cepted a bid by the Central Hanover Bank 
& Trust Co. of New York of an interest 
rate of 1.62 per cent on $1,059,750 of equip- 
ment notes, series G, payable in 30 quar- 
terly installments. The notes will be is- 
sued, subject to the approval of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, in connection 
with the purchase of fifteen 1,000-hp. Die- 
sel-electric switching locomotives from the 
American Locomotive Company. The rail- 
road’s request for bids on this issue was 
reported in the Railway Age of December 
2, page 868. 


CANADIAN Paciric.—Proposed Acquisi- 
tion.—On December 15, stockholders of the 
Vancouver, Victoria and Eastern Railway 
& Navigation Co., subsidiary of the Great 
Northern, will vote on a proposal for sale 
of its railway, extending from Princeton to 
3rookmere, B. C., to the Canadian Pacific. 


CENTRAL OF NEw Jersey.—New Jersey 
Taxes.—The State of New Jersey has re- 
turned the Jersey Central’s check for 
$1,015,000 tendered December 1 for back 
taxes under the tax settlement acts of 1941 
and 1942. The check is part of a total of 
$7,671,875 which the bankrupt railroad has 
offered or expects to offer soon. »Certified 
checks totaling $3,577,690, tendered from 
1941 through 1943 under the acts, still are 
uncashed and in the possession of the state, 
and on December 11 thé federal bankruptcy 
court at Newark, N. J., granted an appli- 
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cation by the railroads to tender further 
amounts totaling $3,079,185, applicable to 
principal of unpaid taxes. Counsel for the 
state indicated to the bankruptcy court re- 
cently that the $3,079,185 also would be re- 
fused on the basis offered. The Jersey 
Central contends that a decision last spring 
by the New Jersey court of errors and ap- 
peals did not invalidgte the tax settlement 
acts as they pertain to the railroad. Over 
the opposition of the State, the bankruptcy 
court has referred the dispute to hearings 
before a special master. 


DELAWARE, LACKAWANNA & WESTERN. 
— Leased Line Mergers.—At a _ special 
meeting on December 8, D. L. & W. stock- 
holders approved a merger with the New 
York, Lackawanna & Western; the Lack- 
awanna of New Jersey and the Valley. 
Stockholders of the N. Y. L. & W. have 
already approved the merger and 98 per 
cent of the stock of the Valley has been 
purchased by the Lackawanna. The Lack- 
awanna of New Jersey will vote on Decem- 
ber 28, with a majority of stockholders on 
record as favoring the merger. 


DELAWARE, LACKAWANNA & WESTERN.— 
Merger of Morris & Essex—This com- 
pany has applied to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for authority to merge 
the property of the Morris & Essex with its 
own, and so to take another step in its 
program for the acquisition of leased lines 
and termination of litigation over taxation 
questions. Of 300,000 shares of $50 par 
value Essex stock outstanding, 298,699 
shares are in the hands of the public. These 
the Lackawanna proposes to acquire in 
exchange for $14,934,950 of Morris & 
Essex division collateral trust bonds, and 
an application has been filed with the com- 
mission for authority to issue such se- 
curities, as well as $4,899,950 of Morris 
& Essex division 4 per cent mortgage bonds 
which, with other securities, would be 
pledged as collateral in connection with 
the collateral trust issue. The Lackawanna 
also has asked authority to assume lia- 
bility for outstanding Essex securities, 
that is, $35,000,000 of first refunding gold 
mortgage bonds, $10,000,000 of series A 
construction mortgage gold bonds, $15,- 
000,000 of series B construction mortgage 
gold bonds, and $10,000,000 of series C 


construction mortgage gold bonds. 


FiorrpA East Coast.—Finances Equip- 
ment Purchase—The Florida East Coast 
has entered into a conditional sales egree- 
ment with the Chase National Bank of 
New York to finance approximately $2,000,- 
000, or 75 per cent of the cost of 15 2,000-hp. 
Diesel-electric locomotives. 


MissourI-KANSAS-TEXxAS.—M odification 
of Leases.—Division 4 of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has approved modi- 
fications of the leases under which the 
M. K. T. of Texas operates the Texas Cen- 
tral, Wichita Falls Railway, Wichita Falls 
& Northwestern, and Wichita Falls & 
Wellington, the purpose being to conform 
with current depreciation accounting prac- 
tices of the commission and to obtain cer- 
tain federal tax deductions. 


New York, Cuicaco & Sr. Lovis.— 
Bonds.—This company ‘has applied to the 





Interstate Commerce Commission for au- 
thority to issue $42,000,000 of refunding 
mortgage bonds, series D, to maturé in 
1975, the interest rate to be determined by 


competitive bidding. (Previous item in 
Railway Age of December 2, page 869.) 
Bids have been requested by December 19. 


RutLanp.—/nterest Payments Ordered. 


» —The United States district court at Rut- 


land, Vt., has directed trustees to pay $367,- 
175 in overdue interest as follows: Ogdens- 
berg & Lake Champlain first mortgage 4 
per cent bonds due 1948, $167,200; Rutland 
first consolidated 4% per cent bonds due 
1941, $149,625; and Rutland Canadian first 


mortgage 4 per cent bonds due 1949, 
$50,350. 
Average Prices Stocks and Bonds 
Last Last 
Dec. 12 week year 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway stocks 47.75 44.76 34.93 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway bonds 92.50 92.18 79.73 


Dividends Declared 


Chicago Great Western.—5% preferred accum 
62%4¢, payable December 29 to Coline of record 
December 19, 

Detroit, Hillsdale & South Western.—$2.00 
semi-annually, payable January 5, 1945, to hold 
ers of record December 20. 

Gulf, Mobile & Ohio.—$5.00 preferred, $2.50, 
payable December 28 to holders of record De 
cember 15. 

Nashville & Decatur.—7'4% guaranteed, 9334¢, 
semi-annually, payable January 1., 1945, to hold 
ers of record December 21. 

Pittsfield & North Adams.—-$2.50, semi-an 
nually, payable January 2, 1945, to holders of 
record December 30. 

Tennessee, Alabama & Georgia.—10¢, payable 
December 20 to holders of record December 13 


Railway 
Officers 





EXECUTIVE 
Charles E. A. McCarthy, who will 


retire on January 1, 1945, as vice-president 
and secretary of the Southern at New York 





Charles E. A. McCarthy 


as reported in the Railway Age of Decem- 
ber 9, was born in Brooklyn, N. Y., on 
November 27, 1873, and entered railroad 


seryice with the Southern on February 5, 
1895, as a stenographer and clerk in the 
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New York office of the secretary. He served 


there as assistant secretary from January 
1. 1901, until November 11, 1920, when he 
was advanced to the position of secretary. 
On May 13, 1937, Mr. McCarthy was pro- 
moted to vice-president and secretary, the 
position from which he will soon retire. 


Carlton F. Heard, general freight agent 
of the Boston & Maine at Boston, Mass., 
has been named assistant to the vice-presi- 
dent, traffic, of the Boston & Maine and 
Maine Central, with the same headquarters 
Mr. Heard, who was born on March 24, 
1900, at Manchester, N. H., received his 
\.B. degree from Amherst College in 1921, 
and his B.S. in civil engineering from Har- 
yard University, engineering school, in 
1923. He entered railway service in Sep- 
tember, 1923, as a clerk at the Billerca 
shops of the Boston & Maine. One month 
later, he was transferred to Enfield, N. H.., 
and in August, 1924, he was again trans- 
ferred, this time to the general freight 
ofice at Boston. In January, 1926, he was 
promoted to chief rate clerk in the same 
office at Boston, and in April, 1928, Mr. 
Heard was advanced to assistant general 





Carlton F. Heard 


freight agent at Boston, remaining in this 
post until November, 1942, when he was 
named general freight agent, the position 
he held at the time of his recent appoint- 
ment as assistant to the vice-president, 
traffic. 


Herbert W. Bondurant, whose pro- 
motion, effective January 1, 1945, to vice- 
president of the Southern at Atlanta, Ga., 
was announced in the Railway Age of 
December 9, was born at Union City, Tenn., 
on August 19, 1892, and entered railroad 
service with the Nashville, Chattanooga & 
St. Louis at Nashville, Tenn., transferring 
to the Southern there on November 22, 
1912, as chief clerk in the office of the com- 
mercial agent. He transferred to Dallas, 
rex., in the same capacity in 1916, and was 
iamed traveling freight agent at Little 
Rock, Ark., shortly thereafter. After sery- 
ng also at San Antonio, Tex., he became 
rate clerk in the general freight office at 
Memphis, Tenn., in 1918, and returned to 
Nashville in 1920 as freight traffic repre- 
sentative there. Mr. Bondurant was ad- 
vanced to commercial agent at Nashville in 
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1922, and after serving as district freight 
agent at Memphis and Philadelphia, Pa., he 
was promoted to division freight agent at 
Charlotte, N. C., in 1931. He held the 
position of assistant freight traffic manager 
at Charlotte and later at Atlanta, Ga., ‘from 





Bachrach 
Herbert W. Bondurant 


May, 1933, to 1938, when he became freight 
traffic manager at Cincinnati, Ohio. On 
February 1, 1940, he was advanced to assist- 
ant vice-president at Washington, D. C., 
and on January 1, 1945, he will assume his 
new duties as vice-president at Atlanta. 


W. Mason King, freight traffic manager 
of the Southern at Cincinnati, Ohio, has 
been promoted to assistant vice-president at 
Washington, D. C.,» effective January 1, 
1945, succeeding Herbert W. Bondurant, 
whose elevation to vice-president at Atlanta, 
Ga., was announced in the December 9 issue 
of Railway Age. Mr. King was born at 
Charlotte, N. C., on October 31, 1899, and 
entered railroad service with the Southern 
there as secretary to the division freight 
agent in November, 1919. After serving in 
various clerical positions in that office and 





W. Mason King 


in the office of the freight traffic manager 
at Washington, he was promoted to chief 
clerk to the general eastern freight agent 
at New York on September 1, 1922, later 
holding the positions of freight traffic repre- 
sentative, commercial agent and assistant 


News Department continued on second left-hand page 





general eastern freight agent there. Mr. 
King was appointed district freight agent at 
Philadelphia, Pa., in January, 1931, and two 
years later he was advanced to assistant 
freight traffic manager at Birmingham, Ala. 
After transferring to Charlotte in the same 
capacity, he returned to New York as east- 
ern traffic manager on August 1, 1937, and 
on February 1, 1940, he was named freight 
traffic manager at Cincinnati, the position 
he will relinquish to assume ‘his new duties 
as assistant vice-president in January. 


Robert Baker Pegram, III, whose 
retirement on January 1, 1945, as vice- 
president of the Southern at Atlanta, Ga., 
was announced in the Railway Age of 
December 9, was born at Marion, Ala., on 
August 22, 1874, and entered railway ser- 
vice in July, 1890, as a utility clerk in the 
office of the assistant general freight agent 
of the Memphis & Charleston (now the 
Memphis division of the Southern). After 
serving in various clerical positions in the 
freight traffic department at Memphis, 
Tenn., he became chief clerk of the Mem- 
phis freight bureau in May, 1895, and 
remained in this post until he joined the 





Robert Baker Pegram, III 


Illinois Central at Memphis as chief clerk 
in the office of the assistant general freight 
agent in August, 1896. He returned to the 
Memphis & Charleston the following year 
as chief clerk to the assistant general freight 
agent at Memphis, and continued his rail- 
way service when the Memphis & Charles- 
ton became part of the Southern in 1898. 
Mr. Pegram served as chief clerk in the 
freight claim office of the Southern at 
Washington, D. -C., from 1899 to 1902, 
when he became chief clerk to the division 
freight agent, soliciting freight agent and 
commercial freight agent at Birmingham, 
Ala. He went to St. Louis, Mo., as chief 
clerk to the vice-president in April, 1905, 
but was promoted to assistant general 
freight agent at Nashville, Tenn., shortly 
thereafter, and later served at Nashville as 
general freight agent. He transferred to 
Charleston, S.-C., in the same capacity in 
1908, and was promoted to executive gen- 
eral agent, executive department, there two 
years later. He returned to Memphis as 
executive general agent in 1917, and then 
served as general purchasing agent of the 
Southern at Washington from 1918 to 1920, 



























The same brake that is exposed to blistering desert heat may a short 
time later be easing a car down a mountain grade with the thermometer 
60-below. To give the brakes a pre-view of what they can expect from the 
weather ... and give users a pre-view of what they can expect from the 
brakes . . . Westinghouse keeps a roomful of Arctic weather on tap. 

In this cold room, so frigid that the workers are dressed like strato- 
sphere flyers, years of research perfected the all-weather features of 
Westinghouse Air Brakes—features that insure integrity of brake 


operation under extreme temperature fluctuations. 


75 Years of Pioneering 
Cc 


WESTINGHOUSE AIR BRAKE COMPANY, WILMERDING, PA. 
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Se ae Wabco Packing was one of the most important 


factors in making the all-weather brake possible. 
MOVE AT SHORTER LNTERVALS ° ° ey «7° © o, @ 
It retains its flexibility and sealing qualities 


El. under all temperature conditions regularly en- 


countered in service. Wabco packing is a 
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product of Westinghouse Air Brake Research. 






































when he became vice-president in charge of 
tax and fuel and publicity departments at 
Atlanta, the position from which he retires. 


FINANCIAL, LEGAL AND 
ACCOUNTING 


Jeremiah Joseph Maher, who will be- 
come secretary of the Southern at New 
York on January 1, 1945, as reported in 





Jeremiah Joseph Maher 


the Railway Age of December 9, was born 
at Brooklyn, N. Y., on July 13, 1906, and 
entered railroad service with the Southern 
on January 14, 1926, as a file clerk in the 
New York office of the secretary. He be- 
came a stock transfer clerk on July 16, 
1930, and was promoted to chief clerk on 
April 1, 1937. Since July, 1942, he has been 
serving as assistant secretary at New York, 
the position which he will leave to assume 
his new duties as secretary on January 1. 


Alice Schmid has been appointed auditor 
of the Chicago, Attica & Southern, with 
headquarters at_ Attica, Ind., succeeding 
William H. Henzlik, who has resigned. 


D. F. Curry, assistant auditor of the 
Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic, and of 
the Mineral Range, has been appointed act- 
ing auditor of revenues, with headquarters 
as before at Minneapolis, Minn. 


OPERATING 


F, J. Malone, assistant division superin- 
tendent of the Canadian Pacific at Moose 
Jaw, Sask., has been transferred to Cran- 
brook, B. C.; succeeding G. R. Thomas, 
who in turn has been transferred to Pen- 
ticton, B. C. 


G. L. Savidis, trainmaster of the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific at 
Austin, Minn., has been transferred to 
Green Bay, Wis., succeeding P. J. Weiland, 
who in turn has been transferred to Portage, 
Wis. 

Francisco de la Torre has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of the Gulf division 
of the National Railways of Mexico, with 
headquarters at Monterrey, N. L., succeed- 
ing Alfredo Garduno, who has been trans- 
ferred to the Monterrey division, with head- 
quarters as before at Monterrey. 
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TRAFFIC 


M. E. Chase has been appointed general 
agent of the Denver & Rio Grande West- 
ern, with headquarters at Fresno, Cal. 


O. V. Howard has been appointed dis- 
trict freight and passenger agent of the 
Denver & Rio Grande Western, with head- 
quarters at Los Angeles, Cal. 


E. A. Danner, commercial agent of the 
Minneapolis & St. Louis at Peoria, IIl., has 
been promoted to general agent, with the 
same headquarters. 


E. A. Russell, district storekeeper of the 
Canadian National at Edmonton, Alta., has 
been appointed general agent of the Grand 
Trunk at New York. 


Ce ws Jones, coal traffic agent of the 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis at Cleve- 
land, Ohio, has been promoted to coal 
freight agent, with headquarters at Chicago. 


Fred C. Furry, whose promotion to 
assistant freight traffic manager of the 
Illinois Central, with headquarters at 
Chicago, was reported in the Railway Age 
of November 25, was born at Alden, Iowa, 
on October 10, 1883. He entered railway 
service on January 2, 1900, as a messenger 
of the I. C., at Chicago, subsequently serv- 





Fred C. Furry 


ing in various capacities until July 1, 1913, 
when he was promoted to assistant general 
freight agent, with headquarters at Mem- 
phis, Tenn. On September 1, 1914, Mr. 
Furry was transferred to Chicago. His 
new appointment became effective on 
November 16. 


Frank W. Trinka, passenger repre- 
sentative of the New York Central at 
Tulsa, Okla., has been appointed general 
agent, passenger department, at Oklahoma 
City, Okla., succeeding Ben Anderson, 
deceased. 


Ira Lincoln Fish, whose appointment 
as general freight and passenger agent of 
the Pennsylvania-Reading Seashore Lines 
at Camden, N. J., was announced in the 
December 2 issue of Railway Age, was born 
February 12, 1892, at Philadelphia, Pa., 
and entered railroad service in the freight 
claim departmeat ‘of the Lehigh Valley in 
1909. He joined the freight claim depart- 
ment of the Reading on December 13, 1918, 


and was appointed traveling freight claim 
inspector the following March. On Janu. 
ary 1, 1921, he became traveling freight 
agent, and one year later he was named as. 
sistant general agent at New York. He 
was promoted to general agent there in 
April, 1923, remaining in that position until 
May, 1927, when he was advanced to divi- 
sion freight agent of the Reading at Har- 
risburg, Pa., the post he held at the time 





Ira L. Fish 


of his recent appointment as general freight 
and passenger agent of the Pennsylvania- 
Reading Seashore Lines at Camden. 


Kenneth G. Carlson, whose promotion 
to freight trafic manager of the Unior 
Pacific, with headquarters at Omaha, Neb., 
was reported in the Railway Age of Decem- 
ber 2, was born at Ft. Madison, Iowa, on 
September 20, 1896, and attended Iowa State 
College and the Iowa University. He 
entered railway service in 1917 with the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe at Kansas 
City, Mo., and in 1922 he went with the 
trafic department of the Union Pacific, 
being advanced to chief rate clerk, with 
headquarters at Omaha, in 1927, and to 
chief rate clerk, system, four years later. 
On January 1, 1937, Mr. Carlson was pro- 





Kenneth G. Carlson 


moted to general agent at Sioux City, Iowa, 
and in 1938 he was further .advanced to 
assistant general freight agent, with head- 
quarters at Omaha. In May, 1939, he was 
promoted to assistant to the vice-president, 
traffic, with the same headquarters, and in 
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. 
1940 he was advanced to assistant general 
freight trafic manager. On November 16, 
1943, Mr. Carlson was appointed assistant 
freight traffic manager, with headquarters at 
San Francisco, Cal., and one year later he 
was transferred to Los Angeles, Cal., re- 
maining in that location until his new 
appointment. 


Wesley J. Ficht, whose appointment as 
assistant to passenger traffic manager of the 
Seaboard Air Line at Norfolk, Va., was 
announced in the Railway Age of November 
25, was born at Callery, Pa., on February 
27, 1902, and entered railway service with 
the New York Central on June 15, 1920, as 

clerk in the accounting department at 
Grand Central Terminal, New York. He 
became a ticket seller there the following 
January, and then went to St. Petersburg, 
Fla., in March, 1924, to join the Seaboard 
as assistant city ticket agent there, becoming 
city ticket agent the next month. Mr. Ficht 
was named district passenger agent at St. 
Petersburg in July, 1927, and transferred 
to Buffalo, N. Y., in the same capacity in 
April, 1931. In March, 1932, he was ap- 
pointed traveling passenger agent at Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., serving successively thereafter 
at Raleigh, N. C., Chicago, IIl., and Tampa, 
Fla., until January, 1936, when he was 
advanced to district passenger agent at 
Atlanta, Ga. The following December he 
was named assistant to the general passenger 





Wesley J. Ficht 


agent at Norfolk, remaining in that post 
until he was appointed assistant general pas- 
senger agent there in November, 1940. In 
June, 1943, Mr. Ficht became general pas- 
senger agent at Tampa, Fla., the position 
he held at the time of his recent promotion 
to assistant to passenger traffic manager at 
Norfolk. 


ENGINEERING & SIGNALING 


R. N. Brodie, chief draftsman, engineer- 
ing department, of the Boston & Maine, has 
been appointed assistant structural engineer 
vith headquarters at Boston, Mass. 


Allen M. Knowles, whose retirement as 
engineer of structures of the Erie, with 
headquarters at Cleveland, Ohio, was re- 
ported in the Railway Age of December 9, 
was born at Corinna, Me., on June 22, 1879, 
and was graduated from the University of 
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Maine in 1904. He entered railroad service 
in June, 1905, as a structural draftsman on 
the Erie, at New York, and in November, 
1906, was promoted to assistant engineer 
structural department. In 1915 Mr. Knowles 
was advanced to assistant engineer, bridges 
and buildings, and five years later became 
assistant engineer of structures, holding that 
position until March, 1943, when he was 
promoted to the position he held at the 
time of his retirement. 


Homer A. Dise, whose promotion to 
engineer of structures of the Erie, with 
headquarters at Cleveland, Ohio, was re- 





Homer A. Dise 


ported in the Railway Age of December 9, 
graduated from the University of Penn- 
sylvania in 1906, and became a draftsman 
with the American Bridge Company at 
Elmira, N. Y., in June, 1906. In January, 
1910, he entered railway service as a struc- 
tural designer for the New York Central 
in connection with the electrification of the 
Hudson and Harlem divisions. Mr. Dise 
went with the Erie in September, 1918, as a 
structural designer and on March 1, 1920, 
he ‘was promoted to chief draftsman, with 
headquarters at New York, later being 
transferred to Cleveland. In March, 1943, 
he was advanced to assistant engineer of 
structures, the position he held at the time 
of his new appointment. 


Waring L. Codington, whose promo- 
tion to district engineer of the Canadian 
Pacific, with headquarters at Winnipeg, 
Man., was reported in the Railway Age of 
December 9, was born at Auburn, Neb., on 
November 19, 1889, and received his higher 
education at the University of Nebraska. 
He entered railway service with the Cana- 
dian Pacific in June, 1910, as a stakeman at 
Winnipeg, and served in various capacities 
on location and on _ construction until 
November, 1914, when he was assigned to 
the operating department as a trackman. 
In 1915 Mr. Codington was appointed resi- 
dent engineer, with headquarters at Revel- 
stoke, B. C., and a short +ime later he was 
transferred to Vancouver, B. C. From May, 
1919, to June, 1921, he served as assistant 
engineer on harbor work, with the same 
headquarters, and from thé latter date to 
May, 1923, he served in a similar capacity 
on the Connaught tunnel, with headquarters 
at Glacier, B. C. A short time later Mr. 
Codington was advanced to division engi- 
neer of the Winnipeg Terminal division, and 





on February 1, 1925, he was transferred to 
the Medicine Hat division, with headquar- 
ters at Medicine Hat, Alta., remaining in 
that location until his new appointment. 


MECHANICAL 


C. H. Edwards, chief chemist of the 
Wheeling & Lake Erie at Brewster, Ohio, 
has been appointed chief chemist of the 
Seaboard Air Line with headquarters at 
Hamlet, N. C. 


PURCHASES AND STORES 


Joseph C. Marchand, chief clerk to the 
general storekeeper of the Western Pacific 
at Sacramento, Cal., has been promoted to 
general storekeeper, with the same head- 
quarters. : 


OBITUARY 


Edward J. Mulherin, treasurer of the 
Georgia with headquarters at Augusta, Ga., 
died on November 13. 


W. Loxley Peebles, general agent of 
the Missouri-Kansas-Texas, with head- 
quarters at Detroit, Mich., died in that 
city on November 23. 


George F. Sherry, assistant general 
freight agent of the Detroit, Toledo & 
Ironton, with headquarters at Dearborn, 
Mich., died at his home in Detroit, Mich., 
on November 28. 


Edward M. Shelton, who retired on 
November 1, 1938, as general counsel of 
the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, with 
headquarters at Chicago, died at Mexico 
City, D. F., on December 10. Mr. Shelton 
was born at Torrington, Conn., on October 
3, 1868, and graduated from Yale Uni- 
versity in 1890. After studying Maw in an 
office at Washington, Iowa, he was ad- 
mitted to the bar in that state in 1893. He 
entered railway service in the office of the 
general counsel at Burlington, Iowa, in 
November, 1897, and on May 1, 1907, he 
was transferred to Chicago. Mr. Shelton 
subsequently served as assistant to the gen- 
eral counsel and assistant general counsel, 
and on July 1, 1937, he was advanced to the 
position he held at the time of his retire- 
ment. 


Oscar C. Lott, superintendent of trans- 
portation of the Baltimore & Ohio at Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., died in a hospital there on 
December 3. Mr. Lott entered railroad 
service with the Baltimore & Ohio on July 
12, 1923, at Willard, Ohio, and was appoint- 
ed yard brakeman the following September. 
He remained in yard and terminal service, 
being employed at various times throughout 
his career as yard helper, yardmaster, gen- 
eral yardmaster, assistant terminal train- 
master and terminal trainmaster. Appointed 
assistant superintendent at Pittsburgh on 
March 16, 1939, Mr. Lott became superin- 
tendent of the Wheeling division at Wheel- 
ing, W. Va., in January, 1941, and in 1942 
was transferred to Pittsburgh. He had been 
serving as superintendent of transportation 
at Pittsburgh (the post he was occupying 
at the time of his death) since 1943. 
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hing ferrin is up to you! 


Every man concerned with maintaining 
motive power knows that the old ‘“‘stitch 
in time”’ is the prime essential in extend- 
ing useful life. And as long as check-ups 
are on a hit-or-miss basis, there is always 
a chance that some important inspection 
will be overlooked. 


The Baldwin-Westinghouse “Guide” 
gives you a planned schedule. Every item 
to be checked in various periodic inspec- 
tions is itemized ... and the sheets are a 
permanent maintenance record that tell 
at a glance who did the job, and when. 


Send the coupon for full information. 
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On the Denver and Rio Grande, 
Locomotive 108 did a good job in 
an era when the science of thermo 
dynamics was still far from its pres- 


ent stage of development. 


Today her giant successors handle 
heavy trains over the grades and with 
the Valve Pilot unerringly deliver their 


maximum tractive effort when called for. 
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PLAN YOUR PLANT DRIVE NOW! 


Good organization will be needed to sell the 6th. The task of raising the huge sum required will be 
the most difficult ever asked of Industry. As each new military success brings us closer to Victory, the 
public naturally will feel that the urgency of war financing is lessened—whereas it isn’t. So organize 
now to prevent a letdown on the home-front from causing a letdown on the fighting front. Build your 
plant's payroll campaign around this fighting 8-Point Plan. You don’t have to wait for the official Drive 
to start— swing into action NOW! 


1 BOND COMMITTEE—Appoint a 6th War Loan Bond (b) Pre-drive letter to employees from management and 
Committee from labor, management and each represent- (c) onetiniinn progress boards. 
ative group of the firm. (d) Meeting schedules, etc. 

2, TEAM CAPTAINS—Select a team captain, foreach § CARD FOR EACH WORKER—Dignify each personal 
10 workers, from men and women on the payroll—but approach with a pledge, order, or authorization card 
not in a supervisory capacity. Returned veterans make made out in the name of each worker. Provide for a 
most effective captains. cash purchase or installment pledge. Instruct each cap- 


tain to put a pencil notation on the card to indicate the 
3 QUOTA—Set a quota for each department and each subscription he expects to solicit from each worker. 


employee. 
aes _ ‘J RESOLICITATION—People don’t mind being asked 
4 MEETING OF CAPTAINS Give povedat rn. 7 Sey moran one Rom cheapo ont 
Instruct them in sales procedure. Have them carefully the end of the drive in a fast ee ee Call 
study the Tre Booklet, Getting the Order upon your State Payroll Chairman; he’s ready with a 
’ i! : fully detailed plan—NOW! 


5 ASSIGNMENTS — Assign responsibilities for: 


(a) on speeches and announcements of the opening 
rally. 


8 ADVERTISE THE DRIVE—Use all possible space in 
the regular media you employ to tell the War Bond story, 


The Treasury Department acknowledges with appreciation the publication of this message by 


RAILWAY AGE 


This is an official U. S. Treasury advertisement prepared under the auspices of Treasury Department and War Advertising Council 
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FROM MIAMI TO THE HIMALAYAS... 


AIRWAYS DEPENDS ON BOWSER FUELING EQUIPMENT 


PAN AMERICAN WORLD: 


Peacetime or wartime, in modern 
Miami or the remote Himalayas, 
Pan American World Airways can’t 
take chances on fueling systems— 
for fuel must always be kept clean, 
dry, safe! Fueling equipment must 
be sturdy, dependable, accurate. 


It’s significant, then, that Pan 
American depends so widely on 
Bowser fueling units at its bases 
both here and overseas. Pan Ameri- 
can Clippers are today flying the 
Pacific route to Hawaii and the 
Atlantic route clear to the Far East. 
Many bases are in desolate, remote 
areas where dependability and accu- 
racy of equipment, incalculably im- 
portant even in peacetime, are still 
more vital today. 


That’s why, of course, Pan American 
has chosen Bowser. 


Dependability and accuracy, plus 
economy ... that’s the reason, too, 
for the steady increase in the use of 
Bowser equipment for the fueling of 
gas and Diesel electric engines. A 
Bowser unit will pump 800 to 850 
gallons or more in 4 to5 minutes—a 
mighty big help in maintaining war- 
time schedules. Accounting Depart- 
ments value highly the Bowser Re- 
cording Printer Meter, which auto- 
matically prints up to 8 copies of the 
delivery record. Write today for in- 
formation. A Bowser engineer will 
gladly consult with you. BOWSER, 
INC., Fort Wayne 2, Indiana. 





Not only has Bowser’s war production earned 


BUY = 
WAR BONDS 0-5 the Army-Navy E... Bowser equipment has 


helped earn it for scores of other companies. 








—Pan American World Airways Photo 


End ofthe aerial Burma Road — This plane, refueling after 
bringing a load of vital supplies over the Himalayas, is in the fleet 
of China National Aviation Corp., Pan American's affiliate in the Orient. 
This desolate setting is typical of the extremesin which Bowser Fueling 
Systems are working to help keep air transport operating. 





The Name That 
Means Exact Control 











of Liquids 























ACCEPTED in the Mind of the 


Traveling Public as THE Paper Cup... 


® Dixie Cups have been consistently adver- 
tised to the American public. 


@ On trains and in stations and rest rooms, 
Dixie Cups to them mean convenience 
- - « health protection and service in the 
best tradition. 


@ In use as standard drinking cup service on 
railroads in the United States and railroads 
abroad. 


DIXIE CUPS 


AND VORTEX CUPS 


MADE BY THE ORIGINATOR OF THE PAPER CUP ' 








We are now prepared to serve the railroad industry 
in the construction and repair of all types of 


TUGS - FERRIES 
CAR FLOATS 
AND BARGES 


and to make prompt deliveries. Our facilities in- 
clude from design to delivery. 





Builders of All Classes of Steel Vessels 
up to 4000 tons. 





Conversion and Repairs 





Marine Railway 


JOHN H. MATHIS CO. 


— Shipbuilders since 1880 — 
CAMDEN - NEW JERSEY 
New England Office: 88 Broad Street, Boston, Mass. 








RAILWAY AGE 














QUICK ACTION 
BLOWER VALVE 


The quick action of the Type ASD Blower 
Valve is exceptionally desirable, particu- 
larly where strict smoke ordinances are 
in effect. 

The full opening through the valve saves 
time when “blowing up” the locomotives as 
the unrestricted steam passage to the blower 
nozzle provides maximum steam discharge. 
Valve can be throttled when required. 

Seats and discs may be furnished in hard- 
ened Stainless Steel or Stellite surfaced. 
Stem and bushing may be furnished of 
Stainless Steel. 

Regularly furnished with standard inside 
packing (same as OKADEE Blow-Off 
Valves) or the valves may be equipped with 
outside packing arrangement as illustrated. 


Please send 
for our new 
Bulletin 
No. 431— 
no obligation. 


OK: 


Cross section view showing stem 
assembly of valves equipped with 
outside packing. This stem assem- 
bly permits packing under pressure. 


“ORADEE 
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OMPANY 
332 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 
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Whether you’re 
‘““ballin’-the-jack”’ 
through the darkness, 
spotting cars in the 
yards, working the 
“graveyard shift” at 
the roundhouse or wherever else night duty calls, the 
railroader’s favorite to see you through is a Justrite. 


THE NEW JUSTRITE SAFETY FLASHLIGHT No. 17-S (below) 
1500 candlepower . . . uses 3 standard 
cells. Fits in the palm of your hand, on 
belt clip or stands alone. The plastic 
case “‘seals-in” Justrite safety features. 
Approved for Safety . . . by Underwrit- & 
ers’ Laboratories, Inc., 'U. S. Bureau of 
Mines and by the Bureau of Marine 
Inspection. 

TRAINMAN’S LANTERN-Model No. 40 (atleft) 
Rugged and dependable. Powerful spot 
beam signals full 110 car drag. Has one 
bulb extended to provide direct light 
for yard signals—one bulb to provide a 
powerful spot beam. Made with replace- 
able parts. 


SAFETY APPROVED INSPECTOR’S LANTERN -Model No. 46-S 
. Powerful beam . polished 7- 

inch reflector. “Kick-out” bulb 

sockets and spark-proofed guard. 

Approved by U. S. Bureau of 

Mines for Safety . . . Justrite. 


THE OILY WASTE CAN pictured 

at right is the safety approved con- 

tainer for oily, dangerous waste. 

Approved by Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc., 
and Associated Factory Mutual Fire Insurance 
Companies. 


Ask your supply jobbers about Justrite Safety Products... or write 
direct for prices and complete specifications. 


JUSTRITE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
2063 N. Southport Avenue, Dept. D-1, Chicago 14, !linois 


SAFETY CANS - FILLING CANS “ORY WASTE ‘CANS 
APPROVED SAFETY ELECTRIC LANTERNS 
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GET TOGETHER DEPARTMENT 








Educational Services 
for 
RAILROAD MEN 


Our New Service 
on 
Diesel Locomotive 
Operation 
is highly recommended 
for 
Engineers and Firemen 


The Railway 
Educational Bureau 
Omaha 2, Nebraska 


Robert W. Hunt Company 


ENGINEERS 
Inspection—T ests— Consultation 
All Railway Equipment 
Structures and Materials 
General Office: 

175 W. Jackson Boulevard 


CHICAGO 
New York-Pittsburgh-St. Louis 











WANTED 


750 Usable 5 x 9 malleable iron 
arch-bar or Andrews journal 
boxes, with or without lids. AD- 
DRESS BOX 707, RAILWAY 
AGE, 30 CHURCH STREET, 
NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 











Position Wanted 


Experienced Valuation Account- 
ant; depreciaticn and tax ac- 
countant based on valuation, with 
25 years railroad accounting thru 
disbursements. Organizing ability. 
ADDRESS BOX 709, RAIL- 
WAY AGE, 30 Church Street, 
New York 7, N. Y. 


Get Our Prices First 
RAILWAY 
EQUIPMENT 


and ACCESSORIES 


SPECIAL: Locomotives: 4 Ply- 
mouth, 3 ton locomotives, 36” 
gauge; type 2 
Model AL. good condition. 
Located at K. C. 

Also 3 150 HP Walsh-Weidner 
boilers. 

We can furnish rails, spikes, 
bolts, angle bars, cranes and 
other railway material. Machines, 

motors, pumps, etc. 
Write, wire or phone inquiries. 


Sonken-Galamba Corp. 


Freight Car Prices REDUCED! 


Now Only Half of Recent Peak Prices— 
$500 to $1950 Each! 

10, Hopper, Double, 50-Ton 

10, Hopper. Side Discharge, 50-Ton 

1, Hopper, Covered, 50-Ton 

9uU, Retrigerator, 40-Ft., 40-Ton 
16,. Refrigerator, 36-Ft., 30-Ton 

8, Ballast, Composite, 50-Ton 
10, Box, 36-Ft., 40-Ton 

3, Dump, Koppel, Automatic, 30-Yd., 50-Ton 

18, Dump, K & J Automatic, 16-Yd., 40-Ton 

4, Dump, Western, 20-Yd., 40 & 50-Ton 

1, Dump, Koppel Drop Door, 20-Yd., 40-Ton 

- 20, Flat, 40-Ft., 50-Ton 
35, Gondola, Composite, 36-Ft. & 40-Ft., 40-Ton & 
50-Ton : 

6, Gondola, Steel, 50-Ton, High Side 

30, Tank, 8000-gallon, 40-Ton 

10, Tank, 8000-gallon, 40-Ton 

All cars are priced to sell 


IRON & STEEL PRODUCTS, INC. 
39 years’ experience 
13486 S. Brainard Ave. Chicago 33. Winois 


“ANYTHING containing IRON or STEEL” 








Kansas City 18, Kans. 

















HYMAN-MICHAELS COMPANY 


Relavina Rails ~** Dismantling 
Used railroad equipment—cars—locomotives 
Freight Car Replacement Parts 


Complete stocks of guaranteed used freight car 
parts carried on hand by us at all times. Located 
conveniently for shipment to any part of country. 
Write — Phone — Wire — when interested in used 
Rails, Equipment, Cars, Car or Track Dismantling, 
or Car Parts. 
Main Office 
122 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Branches 








LOCOMOTIVES 


i—16x24 American 50-ten saddle tank, 0-4-0 
1—19x26 American 67-toh, separate tender, new 1923 
2—21x24 Baldwin 78-ton side tanks, 0-6-0, rebuilt 
1—21x28 American, 85 ton, separate tender, 0-6-0 
4—23x30 American, 114-ton separate tender, 2-8-0, 
exceptionally fine conditioned engines 
1—23x32 Baldwin, 119 ton, Consolidation, 2-8-0, new 1920 
1—25x30” American, 118 ton, separate tender, 8 wheel switcher, 


0-8-0 
$—28x32 American, 181 ton, Mikados, 2-8-2 
1—20 ton Whitcomb 36” ga. Diesel locomotive, Rebuilt, 
l—20 ton Plymouth, gasoline operated standard gauge. Excel- 


lent condition. 
CARS 


i—20 cu. yd. Western dump car, rebuilt 
4—20 cu. yd. K&J dump cars, rebuilt 
190—S$0-ton twin hopper coal cars 
22—50-ton composite gondola cars 
100—40-ton box cars,.steel underframe, 36’ long 
1—Brill Model 55 comb. passenger & baggage car 


WIRE WRITE PHONE 


Thomas F. Carey Co., Inc. 


120 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
Telephone Barclay 7-1770 











GOLD 


**POR: STEAM ELECT™ 
CAPR Zar reAl 


©@OLO CAR HEATING G LIGHTING CO | 
NEW YORK 














New York San Francisco Houston 

St. Louis Los Angeles Havana, Cuba 

SERVICE QUALITY RELIABILITY 
FOR SALE 


— Used Locomotives, Cars, 
3 =) & Equipment of All Kinds 
inc.| LARGE STOCKS OF RELAYING 
ORGANIZATIONS RAIL AND ACCESSORIES 
COMPLETE RAILROADS 








BOUGHT _ SOLD —_ LIQUIDATED 
DULIEN STEEL PRODUCTS, INC. 
of Washington mewn of New York 


2280 Woolworth Bidg. 


200 National Bidg. 
New York 7, N. Y. 


Seattle 4, Wash. 





Pittsburgh Spring & Steel Co. 


1417 Farmers Bank Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


au tehens Sy QE TRAINS wee 


Carbon. Vanadium, Silico-Manganese Steels 
Licensed manufacturers under patents for 
“Coil-Elliptic™ groupings 
Washington, D.C. 
824 Unien Trust Bldg. 


New York Chieage 
3723 Grand Central Terminal 1401 Fisher Bldg. 

















OHIO LOCOMOTIVE CRANE Co. **Saic" 
RAILWAY AGE 
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“MOONEY” QUAD-VALVE 
CYLINDER HEADS 











FOR RAIL CAR 
ENGINES 


Designed to fit— 


Winton Engines 











"*MOONEY” QUAD-VALVE 
CYLINDER HEADS — 


complete with Valve-Motion — insure 


Increased Power 

Better Fue! Economy 

More Mileage per Overhaul 
Decreased Maintenance Cost 
Better Thermal Efficiency 


Forced Water Circulation directly against and around 
valve seats 


Manufactured by 


AUTO ENGINE WORKS (INC.) 


349 North Hamline Ave. 


Models 120, 146 and 148 


Models 660 and €60 Brill 


Saint Paul, Minnesota 




















AIR AND DUST SEALERS 
ALUVINUMW PAINT 


ANTI-RU3T COATINGS ROOF PAINT 

BEDDING CEMENTS SPOT WELDING SEALERS 
CAULKING COMPOUNDS TRUCK PAINT 
EXTERIOR FINISHES VARNISH 


TILE, LINOLEUM AND 


Write for free catalog. 


OLPH 


xzmzZZZa aL 


DOLFINITE 


The outstanding, all-inclusive, line of 


GLAZING COMPOUND 
INTERIOR FINISHES 


WATER PROOFERS 
RUSBER FLOOR MAT- 
TING CEMENTS 






WN PAINT & VARNISH 


“Since 1885” 


Z 












Y | 


COMPANY 


TOLEDO 3, OHIO 


MMW MUU 
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CARS 


RAIL CARS 
MINE CARS 
AND 
LOCOMOTIVES 
AXLESS TRAINS 


COMPLETE 
HAULAGE SYSTEMS 





DIFFERENTIAL STEEL CAR CO. 


FINDLAY, OHIO 


AIR DUMP 
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No light for 
2,000,000,000 years 
> | 























William Beebe descended 3,028 Hae 
feet in the famous Bathysphere to | 
jJet-black depths of the ocean to 
view the deep-sea marine life, 
where no light had previously pene- 
trated for two billion years. 

With lives depending on correct 
judgment in the selection of equip- 
ment, OKONITE cables were 
chosen for communications and il- 
lumination. 

This was just another proof that 
OKONITE cables are dependable 
under the most severe conditions. 
The Okonite Company, Passaic, N. J. 


3703 


fsne\ 
OKONITE 


INSULATED WIRES AND CABLES 
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LASTING - Protection 


RUST and CORROSION 
IN FREIGHT CAR UNDERFRAMES 


“Keep ’Em Rolling” is the watchword in today’s vast wartime 
rail transportation. And leading railroads and car manufac- 
turing companies are keeping ‘em rolling’. . . protecting freight 
car underframes against destructive attacks of rust and cor- 
rosion, with 


e _—_— 





FIBROUS 
R CEMENT 


Quickly and easily applied. by spray painting. Dries fast, has 
maximum adhesive quality, provides lasting protection. Cuts 
costs and reduces damage and delays. For details, samples, 
and prices, write Dept. 40. 





Prevents Damage by Moisture, Weak Acid, 
Alkali, Weather, Mechanical Wear 


Ciacinnati, Ohio 


THE PHILIP CAREY MFG. COMPANY - Lockland 


AREY COMPANY 
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venient Ryerson plants stock more than ten thousand kinds, wanes and 
of steel and allied products. Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. Plants at: Chic 
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Milwaukee, St. Louis, Cincinnati, Detroit, Cleveland, Buffalo, Boston, Phi 


delphia, Jersey City. ‘ 
Principal Products Include: 
Structurols Strip Stainless 
Stay Bolt Iron Alloys Mechanical Tubing Reinforcing 
Plates Cold Finished Stee! Boiler Tubes 


Sheets Tool Steel Welding Rod Machinery 


ALCL CK 
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Babbitt, Solder 
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NOW...AND IN THE POSTWAR PERIOD... 


pi TESTING MACHINE IN OPERATION 


Overa period of 43 years, The Symington- 
Gould Corporation has concentrated on 
the manufacture of dependable, tested 
products. Every design of railway equip- 
must withstand the industry’s most 

ests. Under — constant ob- 





THE SYMINGTON- GOULD CORPORATION 


Works: ROCHESTER & DEPEW, NEW YORK 
0 Chicago « St. Louis » Baltimore « Boston San Francisco ¢ In Canada: ADANAC SUPPLIES, LTD., Montreal, Que. 
o 
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Consider 
NX ELECTRIC INTERLOCKING 


Many roads are planning faster, more efficient postwar service. Everywhere 
along the line, faster, more efficient handling of traffic will be a must. 


In busy terminal areas, this will be easy — with G-R-S NX ELECTRIC INTER- 
LOCKING. 


NX speeds up operations. 
NX simplifies the directing of trains. 
NX minimizes the possibility of error in routing trains. 


NX provides the same maximum safety of operation 
required of standard interlocking. 


With NX, the operator has before him a control panel on which is en- 
graved a replica of the interlocking plant track layout. The entrance of a 
train is visually and audibly announced and, the operator knowing its 
destination, has merely to push an eNtrance knob where the train is 
entering and an eXit button where it is to depart. NX does the rest, auto- 
matically positioning switches and clearing signals as required. Too, if a 
normal route is not available, NX will automatically select and set up an 
optional route. 


NX is equally adaptable to large or small layouts. 


If you have interlocking plants that are going to be bottlenecks in your 
postwar program, or that are worn and need replacement, plan now to 
install NX. Its advantages will more than warrant your choice. Our near- 
est District Office will appreciate the opportunity of planning with you in 
the development of your postwar plans. 


This is number 4 of a series of suggestions offered to railroad officials concerned with postwar 
planning. Copies of the other suggestions of this series will be sent to you upon request. 
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